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THE MARY HITCHCOCK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 


By Eugene ‘ 


BH EE town of Hanover has 
for a long time been be- 
fore the public mind as 
the seat of Dartmouth 
College, but within the 
last few years there has arisen an 
additional institution, whose gifts will 
be most highly appreciated and whose 
sphere of utility will be equally per- 
manent. 

The Mary Hitchcock Memorial 
Hospital is pleasantly situated on 





ample grounds of several acres, about 
a quarter of a mile north of the col- 
lege campus, presenting to the east 
and west a view of picturesque hills, 
while to the north there opens a beau- 
tiful prospect along the upper Con- 
necticut valley for a distance of forty 
miles. 


Julius Grow. 


It affords, to all who may enjoy its 
benefits, the special advantages of 
being connected with a prosperous 
medical college (one of the three old- 
est in the United States), and of being 
located in an exceptionally healthy 
climate, removed from noise and de- 
void of other objections oftentimes 
raised against large city hospitals. 

The hospital was erected by Hiram 
Hitchcock as a lasting memorial to 
his wife, Mary Maynard Hitchcock, 
a lady of most exemplary character, 
who was beloved by all with whom she 
came in contact, and who during her 
life devoted more time and thought 
to the relief of the afflicted and poor 
than the world can ever know. 

The building was begun in the 
year 1890 and the construction 
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rapidly progressed until its comple- 
tion in May, 1893. During this en- 
tire period Mr. Hitchcock devoted a 
large part of his time to following the 
plans laid out, making such changes 
as would be most advantageous, and, 
in a word, to examining into every 
detail, however trivial, thereby leav- 
ing nothing to chance and allowing 
nothing to be done in a careless man- 
ner. To this fact, possibly, above all 
others, is due the remarkably success- 
ful outcome of the building, and it no 


are suffering from acute diseases and 
require immediate treatment, but also 
for those suffering from chronic debil- 
ity, who may find there, in the change 
of climate, the healthful surround- 
ings, and expert medical attendance, 
factors which are especially condu- 
cive to the rapid restoration of health 
and strength. 

The hospital consists of four dis- 
tinct buildings: a central administra- 
tion building, with an ell of two 
stories and an attic; two one-story 





Mary Hitchcock Memorial Ho 


less clearly explains, in a measure, the 
brilliant success of the builder both 
in social and financial circles. 

As it stands to-day, the hospital is 
complete in every particular for the 
treatment and care of the sick, being 
equipped surgically and medically in 
accordance with the strictest require- 
ments of modern hospital construc- 
tion; it is elegantly furnished, sur- 
rounded by broad lawns, and every- 
thing is provided that human skill 
could devise in the way of perfect 
ventilation, heating, and lighting. 
This, together with the excellent hy- 
gienic conditions, renders the place an 
ideal home, not only for those who 


spital—View from Southeast 


pavilions connected with the central 
building by open corridors, or sun 
rooms, twelve feet wide; and a sur- 
gical building designed especially 
for purposes of the medical college. 
The basement and foundation walls 
are of granite. The superstructure is 
mottled Pompeiian brick, and the or- 
naments are of terra cotta. The roof 
is composed of red Spanish tiles, and 
the general architectural result is 
suggestive of early Italian Renais- 
sauce. The central building has a 
hipped roof with dormers, and the 
roofs of the pavilion wards and of the 
surgical building take a domed form. 
These forms grow out of the use, in 
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the interior construc- 
tion throughout, of 
the cohesive system, 
in which thin vitre- 
ous tiles are em- 
ployed, the ceilings 
and stairways being 
formed by layers of 
these tiles as arches, 
or as domes over the 
larger rooms, and 
built up above with 
the material to make 
level surfaces for the 
superimposed floors. 
All partition walls 
are of brick, covered 
with King’s Windsor cement, and 
there is an unity of fire-proof con- 
struction throughout, rendering the 
whole structure a fire-proof monolith. 
This is the first building in America 
especially designed for the Guastiv- 
ino system of fire-proofing. 

The administration building faces 
the south and is reached by concrete 
drives through a broad lawn. The 
visitor, passing under the porte- 
cochére, ascends six or 
seven steps to a cov- 
ered portico, the floor 
of which is made of 
red tiles with mosaic 
border, the roof being 
formed by a series of 
arches supported by 
decorated pillars, and 
enters through the 
main door and stands 
in the vestibule, open- 
ing off from which is 
the main reception 
room on the left and 
the superintendent’ s 
room on the right. A 
few steps more and the 





Main Entrance. 


central rotunda is reached, with halls 
leading to the east and west and 
stairs to the rooms above. 

The floor is richly inlaid with mar- 
ble mosaic, the wainscoting is of 
quartered dak, handsome Corinthian 
columns support the arched ceiling, 
and on one side is an ingle-nook with 
an attractive fire-place and mantel of 
Sienna marble. This part of the 
building is set apart as a_ special 





Administration Building, from Northwest 
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memorial and above the mantel is a 
large bronze tablet bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


In blessed memory of Mary Maynard Hitch- 
cock, in loving thought of her tender and un 
failing sympathy and help for the afflicted and 
poor, and in the spirit of her life, this hospital 
is erected in the year of the Great Physician, 
eighteen hundred and ninety, by her husband 
Hiram Hitchcock. 


arranged service rooms, baths, lava- 
tories, etc., and on the third floor are 
ample accommodations for nurses. 
In the basement connected with this 
portion of the building are various 
store-rooms, kitchen, bakery, ser- 
vants’ dining-room, etc. In the rear 
is an annex which contains a com- 





Hon. Hiram Hitchcock 


The rotunda opens toward the east 
and west into central halls from which 
entrance is gained to the dispensary, 
surgical room, and offices. The re- 
maining part of the first floor of the 
administration building is occupied 
by dining-rooms for physicians and 
nurses; pantries, etc. On the second 
floor are eight private wards for pa- 
tients, together with conveniently- 


plete laundry and the disinfecting 


rooms, well separated, however, from 
the main building. 

The visitor now passes into the 
east corridor, or sun room, which 
connects the east pavilion with the 
rotunda. This is thirty-five feet long 
by twelve broad, having tiled floors, 
the roof being supported by terra- 
cotta pillars, which constitute the 
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framework for the large windows, by 
which arrangement there is afforded 
an excellent opportunity for the in- 
mates to enjoy the sunshine. A more 
complete idea of the sun rooms can 
be gained from the pictures. 

The east, or men’s, pavilion, which 
is reached after passing through the 





yet keeping the general rectangular 
shape, which gives the greatest con- 
venience for arrangement of furniture 
and for nursing service. There are 
at present ten beds in the ward, con- 
veniently arranged around the walls 
of the room; by this limited number 
1,200 cubic feet of air is available to 


Mrs. Mary M, Hitchcock 


above corridors, is one story in 
height and contains one large ward, 
three private wards, a nurses’ sitting- 
room, diet kitchen, bath rooms, 
linen and clothes rooms, lavatories, 
etc. The large ward is twenty-eight 
by thirty-six feet, with a height of 
thirteen feet, octagonal in shape, thus 
combining the advantages of this 
form with that of the round ward, 


each occupant. The private wards 
are very pleasantly situated, look- 
ing toward the east, each contain- 
ing a single bed and _ necessary 
furniture, together with a fireplace 
which adds much to the cheerful- 
ness of the room and at the same 
time affords a most excellent ad- 
ditional method of ventilation. In 
the basement of the pavilions are 
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open unused air-chambers with ce- 
ment floors, and here it may be added 
that the floors of the operating theatre, 
kitchens, etc., are all made of gran- 
olithic cement. The ward kitchen 
and service rooms have every con- 
venience that could be desired. 
Passing from the men’s pavilion, 
one enters another sun room, and 
opening off from it on the east side is 
the conservatory. This is, possibly, 





Students’ Entrance to Operating Room 


the most attractive place in the en- 
tire hospital, as one might well im- 
agine from the accompanying pic- 
ture, although it presents only a par- 
tial view. Affording, as it does, a 
place of rest and pleasure to those 
who are interested in flowers, it is 
only a typical example of the fact 
that nothing has been left undone to 
provide every possible comfort to 
meet the desires of all classes of pa- 
tients. 





MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 


We now come to the surgical build- 
ing, containing an operating theatre, 
etherizing, sterilizing, and waiting 
rooms, also departments for surgeons’ 
use. The operating theatre has a 
domed roof of vitreous tile, the first 
to be constructed in this country. It 
is well lighted from the dome, by 
windows in the sides and by elec- 
tricity, and contains seats for one 
hundred and fifty students. The in- 

strument case and fittings are de- 
signed with a view to prevent the 
accumulation of septic material. 
The sterilizing room contains the 
necessary appliances for the thor- 
ough maintenance of the rules of 
aseptic surgery, the close observ- 
ance of which is of such vital im- 
portance toward insuring the fav- 
orable outcome of all surgical oper- 
ations. By means of the system 
used, water can be quickly raised 
to a temperature of 4oo° F., and 
dry heat can be obtained as high 
as 337° F., in eight minutes. This 
latter fact is of especial import in 
the sterilization of catgut, which 
not infrequently proves to be septic 
after subjection to temperatures or- 
dinarily employed. 

Dr. Parish of Philadelphia, who 
has had a large hospital experience, 
remarks that “the sterilizing appar- 

atus of the Mary Hitchcock Memo- 
rial Hospital is equaled only by a 
few and excelled, so far as I know, 
by no hospital in the world.” 

The basement of the surgical build- 
ing contains the heating plant of the 
hospital, and an annex has the mor- 
tuary with all conveniences for au- 
topsy. 

After inspecting the surgical build- 
ing, the visitor retraces his steps to 
the rotunda, passes along the west 
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hall and sun corridor to the women’s 
pavilion, which is in every way sim- 
ilar to the men’s pavilion already de- 
scribed. 

The heating of the building is by 
indirect radiation, by which system 
an ample quantity of fresh air is 
supplied at any temperature desired, 
which obviates the discomfort ensu- 
ing from having the air filled with 
steam vapor, smoke, and gases, as 
so often results from other methods. 
Steam series of radiators 
or stacks situated in 
each directly beneath 
the into 
air is designed to 


enters a 
the basement, 
the floor of 
the heated 

Enclosing 


rooms which 
go. 
each radiator is a galvanized iron 
case, forming a space into which 
cold the outside 
and after being heated rises through 
It will 
be noticed that every room has its 
individual stack 
tions; while a series of dampers ef- 
fects a convenient regulation of the 


air enters from 
registers to the room above. 


own and connec- 


2 
JJ 


temperature of each room as the oc- 
casion demands. 

The lighting is by electricity. The 
plumbing is of the most approved 
type; all the pipes can be easily ex- 
posed to view; which fact, together 
with the natural drainage effected 
by location, insures to the building 
most admirable hygienic conditions. 

The ventilation is as perfect as can 
be devised by modern science, effect- 
ing a change of air throughout the 
entire hospital during each period of 
twenty minutes. The so-called ex- 
traction system is employed, which, 
in its simplest form, provides for a 
natural and speedy inlet and outflow 
of air. 

In each of the larger wards two 
openings with registers are placed in 
the main ventilating shaft, which is 
situated in the centre of the room, and 
below the openings are two fireplaces, 
which in themselves greatly add to 
the ventilating capacity. Additional 
ventilators, connected with the main 


shait, are placed bed. 


near each 
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View tn Rotunda, showing Ingle-nook 


Coils of steam pipes are placed in the 
flues, their effect being to create an 
upward current of air, and so per- 
fectly does this apparatus work that 
it is possible to draw off all the air in 
the brief time mentioned above. 
Connected with the hospital is a 
training school for nurses, which 
gives admirable facilities to those 
young women who wish to perfect 
themselves in this line of work. The 





View in Conservatory 


requirements for admission are that 
the applicant shall be of good charac- 
ter, industrious, and possess at least a 
thorough common school education. 

On entrance, a probation of two 
months is required, thereby giving 
the candidate an idea of the work 
and what is expected. If, at the end 
of this brief period, the duties seem 
too arduous or a natural adaptation 
for the work is not felt, a resignation 
is advisable; otherwise, the 
candidate, if accepted, is 
expected to take the full 
two years’ course, subject 
to the rules of the school, 
and upon the successful 
completion of this term of 
service is given a diploma. 
The didactic instruction is 
given by lectures and reci- 
tations on various medical 
subjects by professors con- 
nected with the medical col- 
lege. Practical instruction 
is given at the bedside un- 
der the supervision of the 
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superintendent and head 
nurse; also a course in diet- 
cooking, conducted by a spe- 
cial teacher. 

Along with the advance 
of civilization and the rapid 
progress of medical science 
there has arisen within re- 
cent years an increasing de- 
mand for trained nurses, and 
not unwisely, for again and 
again has it been noticed 
that the watchful care given 
by a nurse who can intelli- 
gently and thoroughly carry out in- 
structions is of no less aid in pro- 
moting the favorable termination of 
disease than is the work of the phy- 
sician himself. 

The dedication of the hospital took 
place in the College church on May 
3, 1893. The exercises were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Organ voluntary. 


2. Prayer, Rev. S. P. Leeds, D. D. 


3. Hymn, ‘“‘ How Firm a Foundation.”’ 


na 


. Dedication hymn, 





. Report of the committee on construc- 


tion and organization, Dr. Edward Cowles. 


. Presentation of the Hospital to the 


corporation, Mr. Hiram Hitchcock. 


. Acceptance of the trust, in behalf of 


Dr. C. P. Frost. 
Katherine W. Hardy. 
Dartmouth College Glee Club. 
Acknowledgment in behalf of the col- 
lege, President William J. Tucker, D. D. 
The origin, development, and utility 
of hospitals, Hon. J. W. Patterson. 


the corporation, 


. Benediction. 


It is a noteworthy fact that the 





Operating Theatre 
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above address was Mr. Patterson’s 
last public effort, and that the first 
service rendered by the hospital was 
at his death, which occurred so sud- 
denly on the evening of the following 
day, and which marked the end of 
the illustrious career of one of New 
Hampshire’s greatest and most hon- 
ored statesmen. 

The hospital is incorporated by 
special act of the legislature of New 
Hampshire. The immediate control 
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M. D., of New York city, professor of 
opthalmology; T. M. Balliet, M. D., 
of Philadelphia, professor of thera- 
peutics; Paul F. Mundé, M. D., of 
New York city, professor of gynecol- 
ogy; George A. Leland, M. D., of 
Boston, Mass., professor of laryngol- 
ogy; William H. Parish, M. D., of 
Philadelphia, professor of obstetrics ; 
Granville P. Conn, M. D., of Con- 
cord, N. H., professor of hygiene; 
John M. Gile, M. D., of Tewksbury, 





is vested by the corporation in a 
board of trustees, twelve in number. 
The members of the medical profes- 
sion connected with the institution 
hold professorships in various depart- 
ments in Dartmouth Medical College. 
The medical staff, consisting of Doc- 
tors C. P. Frost, W. T. Smith, and 
G. D. Frost, are in attendance at all 
times during the year. The consult- 
ing staff is composed of Phineas S. 
Conner, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
professor of surgery; David Webster, 


1 Dec 


st Ward 


Mass., professor of practice of medi- 
cine. 

The members of this staff, while in 
Hanover at stated periods, treat pub- 
licly and privately all diseases which 
come under the head of their individ- 
ual specialty. 

The manifold benefits of this hos- 
pital are clearly evident, affording to 
the students of Dartmouth a place 
where in case of sickness they can 
receive the best of attendance, enab- 
ling the medical students to receive 


eased. 
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a fair amount of clinical instruction, 
and giving to the entire community 
the privilege of their ills 
and by some of 
the most eminent specialists in the 
United States. 


having 
afflictions treated 


The present number of beds is 
thirty-six, with ample room for many 
more. Patients paying twelve dollars 
per week may be admitted to the 
large wards, including the full bene- 
fits of the institution; those paying 
a less amount are regarded as ben- 
eficiaries. Those desiring private 
admitted 
special terms, according to 


rooms are upon 


the size of the room, loca- 


tion, etc. Up to the pres- 


ent writing, 489 patients 


have been admitted, 


290 


receiving operative treat- 


ment; a large percentage 


of them have been free 
patients, and in addition 
a large number of out- 


patients have been treated. 

During the last quarter 
the rapid 
development of medical 


of a century, 


science, requiring a greater 
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degree of care and skill in 
treatment, together with 
many appliances that are 
rarely found in private prac- 
tice, emphasizes the fact that 
a hospital is the need of 
every large community. 
The Mary Hitchcock Me- 
morial Hospital fulfils the 
above requirements in an 
exceptional manner, and is 
therefore one of the greatest 
of practical charities to those 
who may enjoy its benefits. 
As an institution, the object 
of which is to relieve hu- 
man suffering, it presents to all the 
opportunity of perpetuating and ex- 
tending its privileges, for the benefit 
of the community, by joining in its 
endowment. In view of the fact that 
the larger the number of individuals 
directly interested in the hospital the 
broader and more lasting are its bene- 
fits ; 


expenses 


and, furthermore, as the current 
are far in advance of the 
receipts, the board of trustees has 
arranged a system of endowments 
which are to be considered as memo- 


rial funds for the establishment of 





Superintendent's Office 
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free beds. As it is desirable that all 
the beds shall be endowed, the atten- 
tion of philanthropic people is called 
to the needs of this hospital and to 
the opportunities open to them for 
conferring a lasting benefit upon their 
less fortunate companions. 

The provisions for endowments are 
as follows : 

‘“ If any person or association shall 
contribute to the hospital the sum of 
five thousand dollars during any con- 
secutive twelve months, such person 
or association shall be entitled to the 
use of one bed in the general wards, 
with the privileges of the hospital, 
board, care and attention, medicines, 
medical and surgical attendance, and 
such other service and supplies as 
are furnished in-patients of the hos- 
pital. Said bed shall be maintained 
by the hospital perpetually, and its 
privileges enjoyed free of charge, 
subject always to the hospital rules 
and regulations, by such patients as 
shall, from time to time, be nomi- 
nated by the contributor or his assigns 
or representatives. 

‘A gift of four thousand dollars 
under like conditions as aforesaid, 
entitles the giver to like privileges 
during life and the life of a successor 
who may be named. 

‘‘A gift of three thousand dollars 
under like conditions entitles the 
giver to like privileges during life. 

‘‘A gift of two thousand dollars 
under like conditions entitles the 
giver to the use of a bed for children, 
with like privileges during life. 

“A gift of three hundred dollars 
under like conditions entitles the 
giver to the use of one free bed in 
the general wards, with like privileges 
for one year from the day of such 
contribution. 


‘*A gift of two hundred dollars un- 
der like conditions entitles the giver 
to the use of a bed for children, with 
like privileges for one year from the 
day of such contribution.’’ 

While these endowments stand as 
memorials of those in whose names 
they are made, the provisions also 
enable towns, communities, corpo- 
rations, religious and benevolent soci- 
eties, to furnish care to those whom 
they would wish to aid. The money 
contributed for the maintenance of 
free beds, if the term exceeds one 
year, is kept as a permanent fund 
and invested, the income only being 
used. At present there are seven 
beds permanently endowed. 

The building is open to visitors on 
all days, except Sundays, from two 
until four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Inquiries pertaining to admittance 
of patients, the training school for 
nurses, or other matters relating to 
hospital work, should be addressed 
to the superintendent. 

On coming to Hanover for even a 
very brief stay, one should not fail 
to pay the hospital a visit, for it 
is impossible to form more than a 
very meagre idea, from descriptions 
or illustrations, of the thoroughness 
with which every portion is con- 
structed, and of the exceptionally fine 
accommodations and privileges which 
it affords. After the inspection of 
the’ building has been made, the 
visitor cannot but be filled with ad- 
miration of the magnanimous gift of 
the donor, which enables the state 
of New Hampshire to pride itself on 
the finest hospital of its class in this 
or in any other country, and which 
presents to the entire community ad- 
vantages of incalculable value in the 
ready cure or amelioration of disease. 
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NIGHT ON MOOSILAUKE. 
\ SKETCH CHARCOALED IN PROSE. 
By Milo Benedict. 


Out on the dark, bald summit, alone, gazing; the 


wind roaring, 
thundering, unintermittent and cold as snow. 


Out there by the lonely, 
cabled house, on the piles of rocks, my feet clinging where they can, my 
fingers numb; my eyes filling, my hat brim fluttering like a _ ship’s 
angry sail. So far above the plain, I feel but half attached to the earth. 
I gaze far out into space (how vast is space from a mountain! How we are 


charmed by the distance!) Far to the south-east, beyond countless ranges 


peaks, gulfs, abysses, near the dim sky-line, too far to seem real, Lake 


Winnipesaukee—a long, silvery path of light—plainly visible under the 
cold light of the moon. 


(The whole earth greenish in the moonlight like 
a ghastly daguerreotype. ) 


THE ROYAL HUNT. 
By Lucy Mayo Warner. 


Hark, the horn’s sweet winding wail! Ah, the hounds are on the’trail, 
And the branches wave salute as on they sweep. 

Gallants brave and winsome maids send a greeting down the glades, 
And before them all they ride, prince and princess side by side. 

While the baying of the pack on the scented wind comes back 

In a murmur muttering and deep. 


Hedge and stubble all are past, and the open shows at last. 

All the steeds are warming up to quicker paces. 

Still they ride as they began ; prince and princess lead the van. 

Still the pack speeds o’er the ground, for the cover must be found. 
Green turf thrills to quickened hoof-beat—ah, the hunter’s joy is sweet. 
And the merry hearts look forth from merry faces. 


Sinks the lordly sun to rest, and the flushed and glowing west 
Neath her fleecy cloud-veil strives her joy to hide. 

Not one brush for all the pack do our hunters carry back. 

Not one bay of triumph sounds from the iron-throated hounds, 
But his ladye he has won and love’s life is just begun. 

And the prince’s gallant heart is satisfied. 








THEIR PATIENT 





EXPECTANCIES. 


By Dora L. Burns. 


aeRS. Emmeline Jenkins re- 
moved her blue ging- 
ham apron, and glanced 
at the clock with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“Taint half past yet and the 
works’s all cleaned up. If I do say 
it, I’ve been uncommon spry. Them 
cookin’ dishes took a sight of time. 
How well you made this carpet look, 
Pheeby, ‘when you swept it yester- 
day,’’’ she added commendingly. 

‘* Yes, it do look tolerable. That 
carpet’s wore first rate, aint it, Em- 
meline ?’’ Miss Phcebe returned. 

‘*Tt aint done bad, and with care 
it’ll last a good while yet,” Mrs. 
Jenkins answered thriftily. 

Miss Phoebe looked dubious. ‘‘I 
dunno,” she responded. “It’s pretty 
thin in places and terrible faded. 
You actooly ought to git another, 
Emmeline.” 

‘‘ We can git along a spell, I guess. 
Things is going to be awful cheap, 
this fall,” was the hopeful reply of 
Mrs. Jenkins, who lived in chronic 
anticipation of lower market prices. 

‘* Seems to me I’ve hearn you say 
that before, Emmeline,” remarked 
her sister with mild impatience. 

‘* Well, ain’t it so? Ain’t goods a 
fallin’ all the time?” 

‘IT dunno’s I believe in waitin’ 
till you’re dead to git things, just 
because they'll be cheaper afterward, 
maybe. We need some other fixin’s, 





I. 


too. Marshy’s teachin’ stiddy, and I 
don’t see any need of your bein’ so 
scrimpin’.”’ 

Mrs. Jenkins smiled tranquilly. 
She had even better reasons than she 
told for not ‘‘layin’ out” in new 
household equipments. Her eyes 
wandered down the road to a sub- 
stantial set of buildings with roofs 
painted red, as she reflected upon 
them. Suddenly, she pressed her 
face against the glass with quicken- 
ing interest. 

‘‘Land! If I ain’t mistook greatly, 
Loizy’s out a makin’ her garden,” 
she announced. ‘‘And I do believe 
she ain't got nothin’ on her head.” 

‘““With this raw, east wind a 
blowin’, and the sky skimmin’ over 
for a storm !” exclaimed Miss Phcebe. 
‘* Seems to me that’s terrible risky 
and she eighty odd,” she ended, with 
cheerful apprehension. 

‘Flyin’ right in the face of Provi- 
dence,” said Mrs. Jenkins in an awe- 
struck voice. ‘‘ But Loizy’s tough. 
All them Metcalfs was.” 

‘‘She’ll probably live longer ’n 
Obadiah does, now, though she is 
more ’n twenty-five years older. 


‘‘Obadiah ain’t looked very well 
this spring,” responded Miss Pheebe, 
drearily. ‘‘I always did say he 
would n’t never have married her if 
she had n't done the courtin’.” 

Miss Pheebe’s pale blue eyes 
gleamed revengefully. 


She could 
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remember when the aforesaid Oba- 
diah had waited on her to evening 
meeting, and the fond hopes thereby 
aroused still lived. The thought 
had always rankled in her mind that 
her place in his affections had been 
usurped by Loizy Metcalf, who was 
old enough to be a mother to him. 

‘‘Loizy was cut out for an old 
maid, if there ever was one, but got 
spoiled in the makin’,”” Miss Phcebe 
went on with refreshing disregard of 
her own unmarried state. 

‘*T don’t think it becomes you, 
Pheeby, tosay much about old maids,” 
reminded Mrs. Jenkins with gentle 
severity. 

‘‘T dunno’s I’m so very old,’’ said 
said Miss Pheebe, scenting an insin- 
uation from afar. ‘‘And I dunno, 
either, as a woman that’s been a 
widow thirty year, more or less, is a 
terrible sight better off’n one that 
ain’t married yef. Loizy done the 
courtin’, I always said,” she remarked 
for the second time, ‘‘ but she ain’t 
goin’ to live forever more ’n the rest 
of us.’’ 

Mrs. Emmeline smiled compre- 
hendingly. Miss Phoebe certainly 
could not be accused of cherishing 
secret hopes, though she was not 
often so recklessly frank as this. It 
appeared heartless to turn a damper 
upon such rose-tinted expectancies, 
but she felt that her sisterly duty de- 
manded it; there were several rea- 
sons, besides the discouraging lon- 
gevity of the lady under considera- 
tion, which made it most unlikely 
that Miss Phcebe’s hopes would ever 
be realized. 

‘‘The Metcalfs are a long-lived 
race. I’ve hearn say that Loizy’s 
grandfather lived to be ninety-three, 
and old General Metcalf was ninety- 


six and some months when he died. 
Loizy don’t seem to be breakin’ up 
none. She's spry as a young girl. 

Mrs. Jenkins’s despairing sigh 
seemed hardly adapted to the cheer- 
ful aspect of the situation, and the 
dashed expression upon Miss Phcebe’s 
face was slightly reflected upon her 
own. Some way, she could never 
ponder on Loizy Hitchcock’s peace- 
ful length of days without a thrill of 
melancholy. 

The untimely death of Jerry Jenk- 
ins, her husband, had _ occurred 
shortly after the celebration of their 
nuptials, and she had been wont to 
declare sadly for several subsequent 
years, that it did seem as though she 
must have her certificate framed to 
prevent her forgetting that she ever 
had been married. Only the endur- 
ing expectations of lower prices on 
frames had deterred her from thus 
doing. As time wore on, however, 
the need of the reminder grew in- 
creasingly less ; for Marcia, the brisk, 
black-eyed daughter, soon became a 
sufficient guarantee to the certainty 
of her matrimonial experiences. 

And after a while her diminishing 
sorrow had been supplemented by 
swelling hopes. ‘‘ Men always seem 
to take to widders’’ was frequently 
her consolatory reflection. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this un- 
deniable fact, the worthy widowhood 
of Mrs. Jenkins remained unrewarded. 
The rolling years had seen nearly the 
last man upon whom she had pinned 
fond faith, vanish into the realms of 
the inaccessible. Obadiah alone, the 
promising, prospective relict of Loizy, 
was left; and upon him her trust had 
come to fasten itself with assurance 
so absolute that she regarded Miss 
Pheebe’s long drawn out hopes with 
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silent contempt. And Miss Phebe 
had never suspected her sister’s deep- 
laid schemes, for Mrs. Jenkins was 
most discreetly mute upon that sub- 
ject. 


Il. 


Mrs. Jenkins opened her end door 
a prudent crack and peered out wa- 
rily. 

‘Ts that you?’’ she asked, with 
soft caution. 

‘Yes, it’s me—Obadiah Hitch- 
cock,’’ came the reassuring answer 
from the black depths, and Mrs. 
Jenkins thereupon allowed a more 
hospitable flood of light to illumi- 
nate the dripping figure on the door- 





step. 

‘‘Land!’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘ You 
kinder skeered me for the minute, 
seein’ its such a night for humans to 
be out. But don’t stand there in 
the wet. Come in, do.” 

‘‘T dunno’s I'd better,’’ returned 
Obadiah with the doubt of a well 
brought up man. ‘‘ Its rainin’ pooty 
bad, and I’m wetter nor a drownded 
duck.” 

‘* My floor’s had water on it before 
now, and I guess 't will agin if nothin’ 
don’t happen. Come in, Obadiah, 
come in,’’ urged Mrs. Jenkins, and 
thus entreated, Obadiah entered. 

He was slightly round-shouldered, 
and had an appearance of meekness 
about him which was beguiling. His 
complexion possessed a suggestion 
of biliousness and _ kindred evils. 
His small, green eyes twinkled with 
an indescribable mixture of shrewd- 
ness and good nature. A few thin 
whiskers, of uncertain color, were 
distributed over his chin, and locks 
of the same variety adorned the edges 
of his forehead and neck. One felt, 
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instinctively, that he was a man who 
would ‘‘ save.” 

‘*T declare, Obadiah Hitchcock, is 
this you?” exclaimed Miss Phcaebe 
volubly. ‘‘I be real glad to see 
you. We've had such a spell of 
rainy weather there ain't been a soul 
in. Do set right up here where its 
warm, and dry off. 

‘*T dunno’s I'd better,” responded 
Obadiah, somewhat embarrassed by 
the warmth of his welcome. ‘‘I jest 
come over to git a mess 0’ worm- 
wood.” 

‘‘Land! I hope none of your folks 
ain't sick ?” questioned Mrs. Jenkins, 
her mind swiftly recalling Mrs. Hitch- 
cock’s reckless gardening of the 
week before. 

‘It’s the woman. She ain't been 
very chipper for two three days back 
along, and she kinder thought some 
wormwood tea would be first-rate, 
seein’ ‘t was spring o’ the year. We 
ain't got none ourselves. The midg- 
ets spiled it all, and Loizy she made 
sartin you was supplied.” 

‘* Land, yes,” returned Mrs. Jenk- 
ins cordially, ‘‘I always git fresh 
yarbs every year. They're apt to 
lose their strength if they're kept 
over—to say nothin’ of midgets.” 

‘*Loizy do,—gen’rally speakin’, 
but she can’t git around ’s well as she 
c’d once,” answered Obadiah regret- 
fully. 

“T’ll get the wormwood for you, 
ma,” volunteered Marcia from her 
number papers. 

‘That's right, Marshy, save your 
ma all the steps you can,” approved 
Obadiah. 

‘“T'll git it. She don’t know jest 
where ‘tis. “Taint no more put-out 
for me to go up attic than it ever 
was,” replied Mrs. Jenkins with vig- 
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orous self-sufficiency, as she lighted 
another lamp. She did not propose 
that Obadiah should suspect her of 
gathering infirmities. 

‘You tell Loizy to steep this a 
mite longer’n common,” she said, 
when she had returned. ‘‘ I'm ’most 
afeard ‘twas a speck green when I 
hung it up.” 

‘And, Obadiah, I dunno but I'd 
take some, too, if I was you. "Twon't 
hurt you none, and you ain't looked 
very well lately,” Miss Phoebe ad- 
monished. 

‘*Yes, Obadiah, you’re thin as a 
hatchet,” supplemented Mrs. Jenkins. 

Mrs. Alonzo Greenleaf was making 
a Sunday afternoon call a few days 
later. 

‘*Loizy Hitchcock’s real slim,” she 
had remarked. 

‘‘T want to know!” replied Mrs. 
Jenkins, with evident interest. 

‘* Obadiah was in to git some worm- 
wood Thursday night, but we've 
had such mis’rble weather I ain't 
seen nobody since.” 

‘“ Yes,” reiterated Mrs. Greenleaf, 
‘I guess she’s pretty slim. “Tany 
rate, Dr. Dodge was there this 
mornin’. 

‘Land! She must be sick,” said 
Mrs. Jenkins, her eyes resting upon 
the red-roofed house more tenderly 
than usual. ‘‘She never was no 
hand for doctors.” 

‘“You didn’t hear what the diff- 
culty was, I s'pose?” inquired Miss 
Phoebe. 

‘’Lonzo said Obadiah told him it 
‘peared like a stroke. I guess she 
ain't been so smart as common for 
some time.” 

‘*T should n't wonder a mite if 
she didn’t git over it,” said Miss 
Phoebe with inconsistent cheerfulness. 
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‘‘She’s pretty well ‘vanced. How 
old do you make her, Jane?” 

‘*She and ’Lonzo’s Aunt Pinkham 
was jest the same age, and Aunt 
Pinkham died in her seventy-ninth. 
That was five year ago come August. 
Loizy must be borderin’ on eighty- 
four.” 

‘‘And she was over fifty when she 
married Obadiah,” put in Mrs. Jenk- 
ins reflectingly. ‘‘ Well, she’s done 
well by him. Been real savin’.” 

‘‘T s’pose ‘tan’t ’t all unlikely Oba- 
diah will marry agin. Somebody ’ll 
git a good home, if he do,” said Mrs. 
Greenleaf musingly ; whereupon Miss 
Phoebe looked pleasantly anticipa- 
tory and Mrs. Emmeline observed 
with suitable resignation, that Loizy 
had n’t ought to complain if he did. 


Ill. 


It was a night in November, seven 
or eight months later. The moon 
shed soft radiance upon fields and 
roads and silvered Mrs. Jenkins’s low, 
gray house and its attendant clumps 
of lilac bushes. 

That lady was peering out of her 
kitchen widow with painful forebod- 
ings. 

‘Seems to me, Marshy,” she re- 
marked anxiously, ‘‘ that looks like 
Obadiah’s horse and team a comin’ 
out of his gate. Your eyes are 
younger ’n mine. Come and see if 
‘tan’t.” 

Obedient to the call, the red- 
cheeked Marcia came and stood by 
her mother’s side. Shading her eyes 
from the light of the kerosene lamp, 
she, too, peered down the road. 

‘Yes, it’s he,” was her grammati- 
cal announcement after a prolonged 
stare, ‘‘and he’s going straight up 
Spruce Lane.’’ 
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“land!” was Mrs. Jenkins’s feeble 
response. ‘‘Ain’t it the second time 
he’s been up that hill within a 
week ?’’ 

‘**Pears to me it’s the third,” came 
in querulous tones from the other 
side of the room. 

‘** Well, I declare!’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Emmeline. ‘‘ If he’s so possessed to 
git married agin, it do seem’s though 
he might put up with somebody a 
little nearer home. ‘Two miles ain't 
a laughin’ matter these cold nights, 
and Obadiah ain't any younger’n he 
used to be.’’ 

‘*Men ain't much sense, anyway,” 
complained the indistinct speaker 
from the other direction. ‘‘ Now, 
why a man that’s got reason should 
want a widder with four daughters 
instead of a nice, respectable maiden 
lady with money, ‘twould take some- 
body smarter’n I be to tell.” Miss 
Pheebe finished with a bitter sniff, 
and banging the oven door where 
she had been toasting her feet, she 
thrust the aforesaid members into a 
pair of old slippers. 

‘It do beat all,” began Mrs. Jenk- 
ins,’’ how Obadiah do go on! A 
man at his time of life to take such 
a family as that onto his shoulders. 
And the Widder Hopley always 
wore false hair. 
though ‘twant no more’n my Chris- 
tian duty to tell Obadiah of that, 
seein’ we've been neighbors all these 


Seems to me as 


years. I never did believe in de- 
ceivin’ folks.” 

And Mrs. Emmeline resumed her 
knitting with a calm stoniness of res- 
olution which boded no good for the 
Widow Hopley and her hypocritical 
adornments. 

‘‘She’s a terrible poor hand for 
pastry, too. And Obadiah such a 
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dretful creeter for pie!” lamented 
Miss Phcebe in an afflicted tone. 

So it happened that these two 
worthy women were pleasantly sur- 
prised at receiving an evening visit 
from Mr. Hitchcock soon after the 
above conversation had taken place. 
They nobly exerted themselves to be 
even more than usually agreeable, 
possibly hoping to thus obliterate 
some of the charms of her who lived 
in Spruce Lane. Mrs. Jenkins had 
begun to turn the conversation in 
the direction of artificial ringlets and 
Miss Phcebe was wondering how she 
might best apprise their caller of the 
quality of Mrs. Hopley’s pie-crust, 
when Obadiah inquired : 

‘“What do you think of that strip 
o’ pastur that jines onto me this side 
the crick? Ain't it a pooty little 
piece of land ?” 

‘‘T dunno but it’s well enough, 
Obadiah,” returned Mrs. Jenkins en- 
couragingly,’’ ‘‘ belongs to the Wid- 
der Hopley, don’t it?’’ she asked, 
foreseeing an opportunity to admin- 
ister the false hair. 

“Tt don’t neow,” said Obadiah 
with a twinkle in his sly, green eyes. 

‘*You don’t mean you’ve bought 
it!’’ quavered Miss Pheebe eagerly, 
catching an exhilarating clue to Oba- 
diah’s trips up the Lane. 

Mr. Hitchcock nodded and waited 
for congratulations. ‘‘ I’m sure I’m 
real glad you've got it, Obadiah, if 
you wanted it and needed it,’’ spoke 
Mrs. Emmeline as soon as she had 
sufficiently grasped the glad import 
of the information. ‘‘ But don’t you 
spose you'd a got it cheaper if you'd 
waited a spell?” 

A shade of regret swept over Oba- 
diah’s snuff-colored visage. 

‘* Maybe,” he admitted reluctantly. 
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‘*But I’ve been a tryin’ to git hold 
o’ that pastur land for the last five 
year. The Widder Hopley holds 
onto her reel ’state ’s though she was 
goin’ to car’ it with her. She’s pooty 
snug to drive a bargain with, the 
Widder Hopley is. I allus did say 
I’d ruther trade with the Old Nick 
than a woman. No ‘fence meant 
here, 0 course,” he added, feeling 
somewhat sheepish for the moment. 

Miss Phoebe smiled so beamingly 
upon him, however, that he was 
swiftly betrayed into thinking he had 
made a laudable remark. 

‘“No, Em’line,” he continued, “I 
dunno’s I’m sorry I’ve bought the 
land—even though I might have 
saved by waitin’ a couple year 
longer,” he said recklessly. ‘‘ You 
see I’ve been a hankerin’ for it some 
little time.” 

‘But ‘tain’t best to hurry such 
things too much, Obadiah,” admon- 
ished Mrs. Jenkins with judicious 
good-will again reigning in her breast. 





IV. 


* Do you s’pose Obadiah ‘Il be ‘long 
bye ’n bye, Emmeline ?’’ Miss Phcebe 
questioned one February afternoon, 
as she watched the sun sink in the 
red southwest behind a clump of 
pines. ‘‘Seems most a pity to undo 
my frizzles and have ‘em wasted.” 

‘‘IT dunno why he _ shouldn't,” 
answered Mrs. Jenkins with expec- 
tancy in her voice. ‘‘ Do you?” 

‘*T dunno’s I do, only it’s been so 
blusterin’ all day I didn’t know’s 
he'd git broke out much ‘fore 
mornin’. He has so much to see to, 
and nobody to help him,” replied 
Miss Phcebe with tender considera- 
tion. ‘‘And the road’s blowed chock 
full between us and him.” 
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‘‘He ain't very hefty. I guess 
he'll come,” returned Mrs. Jenkins. 

And so he did. His nightly visita- 
tions were getting to be considered a 
matter of course. 

To-night he appeared to devote 
himself to Marcia somewhat more 
than Miss Phcebe thought desirable. 
She had never considered Emmeline 
an obstruction to Obadiah’s wooing, 
but ‘‘Marshy” was a little young 
thing who could hardly be expected 
to appreciate the gravity of the situ- 
ation. Of late she had thought seri- 
ously of withdrawing herself and 
Obadiah to the remote precincts of 
the parlor. That, however, would 
have necessitated an extra wood fire, 
and Miss Phcebe knew her thrifty 
sister would not countenance such 
extravagance. So she consoled her- 
self with the reflection that the course 
of true love never yet run smooth. 

At one time during the evening, 
when Marcia was momentarily ab- 
sent from the room, Obadiah had 


remarked meditatively, ‘* Strange, 
hain't it, that Marshy never favored 
her ma in looks.” And Mrs. Jenk- 


ins’s spirits had thereupon risen to a 
transcendent height. 

‘*How much Obadiah is like poor 
Jerry!” she mused resignedly, as she 
imbibed the usual cup of ginger tea 
before retiring. ‘‘ He always said I 
was a dretful sight better lookin’ to 
him than anybody else.”’ 

But Miss Phcebe’s abstracted mind 
had not thus interpreted Obadiah’s 
observation. 

‘I always did say Marshy favored 
me,” she spoke with becoming mod- 
esty. 

And each old sister smiled gently 
at the mental dullness of the other. 

‘*She’s a nice little girl, Marshy 
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is,” condescended Miss Phoebe with 


suave good-will to all mankind. 
‘I’m sure I hope she'll do well 


when the time comes.”’ 

The next evening a jingle of sleigh- 
bells was heard in Mrs. Jenkins’s 
door-yard. She hastened to the win- 
dow and gazed into the darkness. 
‘‘Unless I’m terrible mistook,’’ she 
cried, with happy anticipation in her 
tone, ‘‘ Obadiah ’s out here with Jig- 
ger.” (Jigger was the horse.) “Land! 
I’d clean forgot the temperance lec- 
tur’ at the hall to-night. It don’t 
cost nothin’, and that’s jest where 
he’s a goin’.’’ And Mrs. Jenkins 
gave her back hair some swift, sur- 
reptitious attention before admitting 
the visitor. 

Obadiah was evidently arrayed for 
a momentous occasion. His heavy- 
soled boots rejoiced in a very unusual 
application of blacking, and he had 
attempted to give an air of style to 
his faded overcoat by the addition of 
fur collar and cuffs—the souvenirs of 
a long-lost antiquity. His scattered 
locks had been laboriously persuaded 
to show to the best possible advan- 
tage under his beaver hat. 

Miss Phecebe’s heart fluttered agree- 
She 
wished she had been sagacious enough 


ably at his gallant appearance. 


to have saved her frizzles until the 
last moment. Obadiah, however, ap- 
peared strangely delinquent about the 
necessary invitation, and the digni- 
fied modesty of Mrs. Jenkins and Miss 
Phoebe would not permit them to be- 
gin preparations before it had been 
» tendered. 
The event at the hall was to com- 
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mence at seven, and Miss Phoebe saw 
with alarm the rapid approach of that 
hour. It would never do to be late 
upon such an auspicious occasion. 
If he did not mention the subject 
soon, she believed she must adminis- 
ter a mild suggestion. In the mean- 
time Mrs. Jenkins, also, cast anxious 
glances upon the calm clock, and 
shifted about nervously in her chair. 
She strove to reassure herself by 
thinking she would need but a very 
few minutes to change her dress, and 
that Jigger could go quite fast when 
the occasion required. 

Suddenly Marcia appeared in the 
doorway. Mrs. Jenkins noticed with 
a thrill of uneasiness that she was 
attired in her Sunday apparel. And 
what was Obadiah saying ? 

‘*We 'd better be goin’ I guess, 
Marshy, if you're ready,”’ 


he ob- 


served cheerfully. ‘‘ You know we 
want to git a good settin’.’’ 

Their exit was followed by silence 
so intense it could almost be seen. 
Their words were painfully inade- 
quate to express the blasted hopes 
of years. The clock ticked on with 
loud lack of consideration, and the 
fire went out with a dreary sputter 
for want of attention. 

After a while Miss Phoebe spoke, 
‘*Marshy ’s a doin’ the courtin’, I 
guess,’’ she said dismally ; ‘‘I always 
said Obadiah did n’t have no mind.’’ 

And Mrs. Jenkins had responded 
with a vain attempt at comfortable 
‘Land! but I do hope 
Marshy won't be rampant to git her 
fixin’s right off. 


resignation, 


Things is goin’ to 
be awful cheap a year from now.’’ 
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THE RETURN. 
By W.M. R. 
‘Hast thou come with the heart of thy childhood back ? 
The free, the pure, the kind? 
So murmured the trees in my homeward track, 
As they played to the mountain wind.’’—Hemans 
A happy youth, in life’s bright morning hour, 
Strayed from his joyous childhood’s mountain home, 
A mother’s and a sister’s love his only dower, 
Thenceforth a wanderer o’er the earth to roam. 
Long time home-sickness of the heart hung o’er him, 
And sad home voices came on every breeze. 
One lovely picture constant rose before him-— 
His childhood’s home among the whispering trees. 
Sweet visions of the happy past, in dreams returning, 
Re-fed the quenchless fire of boyish love, 
Only to waken, with devoted, tireless yearning, 
Longings to seek that ark of refuge, like the dove. 
Through tear-dimmed eyes he sees as in a vision, 
Warm in the brightness of the sunbeam’s track, 
Mother and sister, in that home Elysian, 
Whose low, sweet voices gently call him back. 
But time, like the famed bird of Indian story, 
Assuages griefs that seemed too great to bear, 
With soothing pinion fans the wound so gory, 
Her own remorseless beak inflicted there. 
So faint, and fainter grew that home impression, 
As from the deck one sees receding shore, 
And turns to other scenes, to hide the sad procession 
Of vanished joys, that come, alas! no more. 
Time rolled with ever-hurrying fleetness, 
Bearing Nepenthe on its restless stream, 
Yet never from his heart could drown the sweetness 
Exhaled in fragrance from his boyhood’s dream. 
And now with snow-flecked locks again returning 
To the old paths his feet in childhood trod, 
The altar fires of home no longer burning, 
His loved ones sleeping silent 'neath the sod. 
His stricken soul finds no responsive greeting 
To its low, mournful roll-call of despair ; 
No throbbing heart's anticipated joy at meeting, 
With answering echo, wakes the silent air. 
And here at last we leave him with his sorrow. 
Welcome, indeed, oblivion’s Lethean stream, 
Upon whose shadowy wave there dawns no morrow, 
No sad returning to that childhood’s dream. 
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EARLINGTON, ARLINGTON. WINCHESTER. 


Pema eeayl:AR the Monadnock, al- 
° ab most under its western 
shadow, as the sun 





fringes the morning's 
horizon, lying upon both 
banks of the Ashuelot, is the subject 
of our short sketch. 

It is a town of territorial area prac- 
tically six miles square, and has re- 
mained with its present boundaries 
since July 2, 1850. It was originally 
granted as a plantation to Col. Josiah 
Willard, of Lancaster and Lunen- 
burg, at that time captain of the 
company of soldiers stationed at Fort 
Dummer, and sixty-three associates, 
mostly of Lunenburg, by Gov. Jona- 
than Belcher on June 21, 1733. 

The boundary of this grant is as 
follows: ‘‘ Begining at y° River, ata 
maple tree, the southwesterly corner 
of His excellency’s Governour Bel- 
cher’s Farm (said to be the northern 
bounds of Northfield); from thence 
running up y" said Connecticut River 
Four miles and one half and twenty 
rods, taking in two small Islands at 
the upper end; from thence east 
twelve degrees, to y* south eight 
miles and a half and twenty (rods) 
perches, to an heap of stones; then 
south six miles one quarter and fifty 
two rods, to a heap of stones; then 
west two miles and an half, to a white 
pine tree marked; from thence north 
eighteen and an half degrees, west 


eo W’, Pierce. 


three miles one quarter, and sixty 
perches, to a black oak tree, marked ; 
then north one mile and an half and 
forty perches, to a heap of stones: 
then west three miles and three-quar- 
ters, to the maple tree, the first men- 
tioned bound. There is allowed about 
one rod in twenty for uneven land and 
swag of chain; also there’s allowed 
739 acres for farms already Layed 
out, with two hundred acres allowed 
for ponds and rivers.”’ 

These boundaries remained till 
July 2, 1753, at which date they 
were changed as follows: “ Begining 
at a beach tree marked for the south- 
west corner of Richmond ; from thence 
running west 10° N. on the Province 
Line four miles to the easterly line of 
Northfield (so called); thence runs 
Northerly on said line to the north- 
east corner of Northfield aforesaid: 
then runs west on the aforesaid line 
of Northfield to Connecticut River: 
thence running up said River to the 
southwest corner of Chesterfield; 
then runs south 73° East until that 
point intersects a line running North 
by the needle from the first men- 
tioned found tree,’’ and ‘‘ containing 
by admeasurement twenty three thou- 
sand and forty acres, which tract is 
to contain six miles square and no 
more, out of which an allowance is 
made for highways and unimprovable 
Lands, by rocks, mountains, ponds, 
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and rivers, one thousand and forty 
acres free.’’ 

These new boundaries became nec- 
essary from the fact that a strip of 
land of a triangular form, with its 
apex towards the east, about two 
hundred and fifty rods deep, on the 
easterly border of Northfield, and 
lying between the New Province line 
and ‘‘ Gardner’s Canada,’’ or ‘* Rox- 
bury,” now Warwick, Mass., con- 
taining 1,199 acres, was severed from 
the original grant of Winchester as 


This new adjustment of boundary 
gave to Hinsdale all that portion of 
Winchester lying upon the bank of 
the Connecticut river extending from 
near Fort Hinsdale to and including 
the islands in the river opposite Brat- 
tleboro, a distance of three miles and 
twenty-three rods, and all the terri- 
tory originally granted to Winchester 
west of said ‘‘due north line’’; and 
gave to Winchester a portion of the 
territory of Northfield above the “ New 
Province Line,’’ about three miles in 





made in 1733, by the establishment 
of the New Province line. 

On September 5, following, on the 
petition of Ebenezer Hinsdale Esq., 


‘ 


and ‘‘sundry persons inhabiting at a 
place called Northfield, lying on the 
north of the dividing line of the Prov- 
ince of New-Hampshire, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,’’ an alteration was 
made in the westerly line of the 
town of Winchester as follows: Com- 
mencing at a point on the ‘‘ New 
Province Line’’ eighty rods from the 
Connecticut river, running due north 
by the needle till it intersected with 
the northern boundary of the grant. 


width on said line by a depth of about 
four and three-fourths miles running 
north. 

From this date till 1850 the bound- 
aries remained unchanged. On July 
2 of this last mentioned year, the leg- 
islature extended the boundaries of 
Winchester as follows: ‘‘ Beginning 
at the northwest corner of the town 
of Richmond, and running southerly 
on the line dividing Richmond from 
Winchester, three hundred and forty 
rods, to the south line of the road 
leading by Hollis Narramore’s house ; 
thence north fifty-eight degrees east 
to Swanzey south line, at the north 
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side of the new road leading from 
Swanzey to Winchester; thence on 
Swanzey south line three hundred 
and forty rods, to the corner between 
Swanzy and Richmond.” This added 
a triangular piece of the territory of 
Richmond from her northwest cor- 
ner, a little more than a mile in length 
on the Winchester line, and a little 
more than a mile in length on the 
Swanzey line, to Winchester. 

The grantees and original settlers 
came mainly from Lunenburg, Mass., 
and they formed two principal settle- 
ments, one at ‘‘y° Great River’’ (the 
Connecticut), the other at ‘‘ y° Bow’’ 
(on the Ashuelot river). Those who 
located on ‘‘ y° Great River,’’ were,— 
Col. Josiah Willard, Isaac Farns- 
worth, Jonathan Hubbard, Charles 
Wilder, John Stevens, Josiah Wil- 
lard, Jr., Stephen Farnsworth, Ed- 
ward Hartwell, John Johnson, John 
Waiting, Edward Hartwell, Jr., Elea- 
zer Haywood, Elisha Chapin, Shem 
Chapin, William Willard, William 
Lawrence, Timothy Minot, John 
Keen, Nathan Haywood, Joseph 
Kellog, Esq., Zachariah Field, John 
Brown, Daniel Shattuck, Timothy 
Dwight, Nathaniel Dwight, Joseph 
Severance, and Rufus Houghton; 
and at ‘‘y° Bow,’’—Noah Dodge, 


Ephraim Pearce, James Jewell, Moses 
Willard, James Hosley, Ephraim 
Wheeler, William Jones, Andrew 
Gardner, Benjamin Prescott, Esq., 
Samuel Farnsworth, Asael Hartwell, 
Jonathan Willard, Benjamin Bellows, 
Jr., Samuel Chandler, Jr., William 
Goss, Silas Houghton, Daniel Wright, 
Benoni Wright, Joshua Wells, John 
Heywood, Thomas Willard, Francis 
Cogswell, Jethro Wheeler, Ephraim 
Wetherby, John Prescott, Ebenezer 
Alexander, William Syms, Nathaniel 
Chamberlain, Elias Alexander, Joseph 
Alexander, Joseph Alexander, Jr., 
John Alexander, Ebenezer Alexander, 
Jr., John Ellis, Oliver Doolittle, James 
Porter, John Summers, Daniel Brown, 
Edmond Grandy, and Benoni Moore. 

The entire number of first settlers 
at this date, October 3, 1733, as ap- 
pears by the above list, is sixty- 
seven—a gain of three over the list of 
grantees, who numbered sixty-four, 
including Colonel Willard. Of these, 
twenty-seven appear to have located 
on the Connecticut river, and forty 
on the Ashuelot. 

These first settlers must have come 
into their several locations by the 
way of Northfield, lines of communi- 
cation with towns lying to the east- 
ward and towards Boston having been 
previously opened up as a matter of 
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common necessity. Those locating 
upon the Connecticut river, passing 
up the road leading from Northfield 
to Fort Dummer direct, whilst those 
who located at “y° Bow” probably 
followed a ‘‘blazed’’ trail made by 
Joseph Blanchard and his associates, 
who made the original survey of the 
plantation, through the forest from 
Northfield to ‘‘ y° Bow.’’ No line of 
direct communication between the 
settlements upon the Ashuelot and 
Connecticut rivers was ever estab- 
lished, so far as the records show, 
whilst remaining a part of a common 
grant; and a line of direct communi- 
cation between Lunenburg and North- 
field was provided for by the way of 
Arlington in the original grant as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ And within two years from 
the Grant, the Petitioners clear and 
make a convenient Traivailing Road 
of twelve feet wide, from Lunenburg 
to Northfield.’’ The records show 
that this road was constructed, and 
passed through territory now known 
as Richmond, Royalston, and Win- 
chendon, to Lunenburg. 

It would seem from the records 
that these proprietors did not all im- 
mediately proceed to Arlington for 
permanent settlement, as the proprie- 
tors’ business meetings were not held 
here till ‘‘ Tuesday the 26" day of 
August 1735.’’ This meeting was 
held at the house of William Syms, 
and Deacon Ebenezer Alexander 
was chosen moderator. Rev. Mr. 
Benjamin Doolittle, Deacon Eben- 
ezer Alexander, and Mr. Nathaniel 
Brooks were chosen assessors, and 
Mr. Jeremiah Hall and Mr. James 
Jewell, collectors; and an assessment 
of one hundred pounds and ten shil- 
tings was voted to be levied upon ‘‘ y 
Proprietors of y° House Lots, at y 


Bow & y* Great River, in equal pro- 
portions on each Lot.’’ 

Between these two dates, Octo- 
ber 3, 1733, and August 26, 1735, 
the proprietors had been construct- 
ing their dwellings, improving their 
lands, building roads, and otherwise 
improving their new possessions in 
such manner as to make the same 
suitable for permanent settlement. 
They had also constructed in part a 
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meeting-house at ‘‘ y° Bow,’’ forty 
feet in length, thirty-two feet in 
breadth, and eighteen feet between 
“joynts,” at a cost when completed,— 
all except the windows, which were 
to be in two tiers, with frames and 
casements, ‘‘y° sash fashion for y 
lower tier with y*® common sort of 
Diamond Glass,’’—of one hundred 
and eighty pounds; and Col. Josiah 
Willard was the contractor for the 
construction of the same, and he gave 
bond for security to ‘‘y" Rev. Mr. 
Benjamin Doolittle, a Trustee for the 
Proprietors, y' I will perfect y° s° 
work to s" building.’ The location 
of this building was upon house lot 
No. 5, on ‘‘ Meeting House’’ hill, 
and where the dwelling-house of 
Arthur Burbank now stands. 

It is not known exactly at what 
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date Col. Josiah Willard became an 
actual resident of Arlington planta- 
tion. He was born in Lancaster, 
Mass., and early became a citizen of 
Lunenburg, Mass., where his family 
resided. He became commander of 
Fort Dummer, as the successor of 
Capt. Joseph Kellogg, who was ap- 
pointed interpreter to the Indian na- 
tions, June 20, 1740. He retained 
this position till his death ten years 
later. He was reported as a gentle- 
man of superior natural powers, of a 
pleasant, happy, and agreeable temper 
of mind, a faithful friend, one that 
paid singular regard to the ministers 
of the gospel, a kind husband and a 
tender parent. His early death was 
described to be a great loss to the 
public, considering his usefulness in 
many respects, particularly on the 
western frontiers, where in the “‘ late 
wars, in his betrustments, he has 
shown himself faithful, vigilant, and 
careful . . . and he has always 
used his best endeavors for the pro- 
tection of our exposed infant towns, 
and his loss will be greatly regretted 
by them.’’ The same writer says: 
‘‘He died on a journey from home 
December 8, 1750, aged 58 years.’’ 
In fact his memorial tablet is to be 
found in the family burial lot of 
Josiah Blanchard (whose brother-in- 
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law he was), at Dunstable, Mass., 
and it bears the following inscription : 

Col Josiah Willard. Here lyes interred y' 
body of Josiah Willard captain of Fort Dum 
mer, formerly of Lancaster, Lunenberg & Win 
chester, and Co! of Regiment of foot, who died 
here, December y® 8, Anno Domini, 1750, in y 
58 year of his age. 

The governmental organization of 
the proprietors of the plantation of 
Arlington continued till August 20, 
1739. 


The general court of the province 





of Massachusetts, having ordered 
under date of June 22, 1739, that 
‘Col. Josiah Willard one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the new Town- 
ship, called Winchester lying in the 
County of Hampshire, should call a 
meeting of the inhabitants of y° s 
Township, to assemble and convene 
in some convenient public place in 
said Town, to make choice of a Town 
Clerk and other Town Officers to 
stand till the anniversary meeting in 
March next.’’ 


At this first town meeting of Win- 
chester Col. Josiah Willard was 
chosen moderator; Josiah Willard, 
Jr., town clerk ; Col. Josiah Willard, 
Mr. Andrew Gardner, and Nathaniel 
Rockwood, selectmen; Simon Wil- 
lard, constable ; Nathaniel Chamber- 
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lain, tithing-man; Nathaniel Rock- 
wood, town treasurer; Simon Wil- 
lard, Samuel Taylor, and Henry 
Bond, hog-reeves; William Syms, 
Joseph Alexander, and Nathan Fair- 
banks, fence-viewers; Andrew Gard- 
ner and Josiah Willard, Jr., in- 
formers of all breaches of an act for 
the preservation of deer; and Ger- 
shom Tuttle pound-keeper. 

For a little more than a year peace 
and, to a certain degree, prosperity 
attended these early settlers. They 
enlarged their clearings, extended 
their cultivatable fields, increased 
their flocks and herds, improved 
their dwellings, and in very many 
ways added to their material welfare 
and comfort. The few Indians who 
remained were friendly, and gave the 
settlers no annoyance. The forests 
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were filled with game, the main 
streams with salmon, shad, and oth- 
er tide-water fish, and the smaller 
streams and ponds were abundantly 
stocked with all kinds of fresh-water 
fish common to New England inland 
waters. 

On August 5, 1740, the political 
peace of these people was disturbed 
by a royal decree, defining the 
boundary line between the provinces 
of New Hampshire and Massachu- 


setts, which left a portion of their 
granted territory in both provinces. 
But this division of their territory was 
of much less significance to them than 
was this other fact, that their lot had 
been, through this new alignment, 
cast among strangers, and that hence- 
forth they were joined to those who 
had never claimed them, and did not 
want them, and with whom there was 
neither bonds of kinship, tradition, 
nor a community of interest. 

That these feelings were amply 
warranted was shown, when five 
years later Colonel Willard in a letter 
of appeal to Gov. Benning Went- 
worth used the following language,— 
‘‘Almost every man is upon the move 
in this part of the country. I have 
had no sleep these three nights, and 
have now nine families stope" at my 
house. We have persuaded the 
bigger part of the people to tarry a 
little longer.’’ 

The answer he received read: 
“Fort Dummer is Fifty miles distant 
from any towns which have been 
settled by the Government of New- 
Hampshire.”’ ‘‘That the people 
had no right to the lands which, by 
the dividing line had fallen within 
New-Hampshire, notwithstanding the 
plausible arguments that had been 
used to induce them to bear the ex- 
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pence of the line, namely, that the 
land would be given to them, or be 
sold to pay the expences. That the 
charge of maintaining that Fort at so 
great a distance, and to which there 
was no communication by roads, 
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would exceed what had been the 
whole expence of the Government 
before the line was established, and, 
finally, that there was no danger that 
these parts would want support, since 
it was the interest of Massachusetts 
by whom they were created (the 
Forts) to maintain them as a cover to 
their frontiers.’’ 

Beset as these people were by their 
political difficulties, other and by far 
more serious ones soon confronted 
them. Unfriendly relations had been 
rapidly developing between the gov- 
ernments of France and England, 
which, if culminating in actual hos- 
tilities, would, in all human _ prob- 
ability, subject these frontier English 
settlements to attack by the French, 
who then were in possession of Can- 
ada. 

In 1744 that which had been feared 
occurred, for war between these two 
countries actually commenced, and as 


these settlers had feared, it proved to 
be a war in which, on the part of the 
French, all the skill of the civilized 
was supplemented by the stealth, 
stratagem, and brutalities of the bar- 
barous Indian. 

The following year, 
1745, the settlers, hav- 
ing become convinced 
that they were not to be 
protected by the provin- 
cial authorities of New 
Hampshire, abandoned 
their settlements, both 
discouraged and deject- 
ed, and returned to 
Lunenburg, a few only 
remaining under the 
leadership of Colonel 
Willard to brave the 
perils of the coming 
campaigns. 

During the period of their absence, 
which extended to 1753, the French 
and Indians made frequent incur- 
sions. On June 24, 1746, twenty In- 
dians came to Bridgman’s fort, two 
miles below Fort Dummer, and 
attacked a number of men who were 
working in a meadow. They killed 
William Robbins and Jonas Parker. 
captured Daniel Howe and John Bee- 
man, and wounded William Crison 
and Patrick Rugg. On July 24, Col- 
onel Willard and a guard of twenty 
men were ambushed near Colonel 
Hinsdale’s mill, but suffered no loss. 
On August 6, thirty Indians waylaid 
the road near Benjamin Melvin’s 
house; they killed Joseph Rawson 
and wounded Amasa Wright. Octo- 
ber 22 the Indians captured Jonathan 
Sartwell near Fort Hinsdale. On 
April 16, 1747, a party of Indians com- 
manded by a French officer, Monsieu1 
Debelene, destroyed all the buildings 
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and other property at ‘‘ y° Bow”? that 
had been abandoned by the settlers 
when they returned to Lunenburg. 
On October 16, Lieutenant Perie 
Rambout with a party of Indians 
came to Winchester and encamped on 
the south bank of the Ashuelot river, 
a mile or two below the settlement at 
‘y Bow.”’ The lieutenant, leaving 
the Indians at the camp, passed over 
a neighboring hill towards North- 
field, where he was discovered by 
Major Willard of Winchester, Doctor 
Hall of Keene, and Captain Alexan- 
der of Northfield, who were going 
from Winchester settlement towards 
Northfield. Their attention was first 
attracted by some cattle running as 
though frightened. Captain Alex- 
ander, being in the advance, saw 
a Frenchman in the path, coming 
towards him. When the Frenchman 
saw that he was discovered, he took 
refuge behind a tree, and asked for 
quarter; but, speaking in French, 
Captain Alexander did not under- 
stand him, but fired his gun, 
shooting Rambout (who it proved 
to be) in the breast. He fell, 
but, soon recovering himself, came 
up to Captain Alexander, whom 
he saluted, but he soon fainted, 
and the captain and his compan- 
ions thought him mortally wound- 
ed if not, indeed, dying. Know- 
ing that Rambout would not be 
there alone, and that in all prob- 
ability his Indian allies were near 
by, and fearing pursuit, they took 
Rambout’s arms and hastened to 
Northfield. The Indians, hearing 
the report of Alexander’s gun, im- 
mediately started and soon found 
Rambout, and brought him to their 
camp by the river. Believing him 
to be mortally wounded and fearing 
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pursuit, they abandoned him here 
and returned to Canada, where they 
reported him as having been killed 
by the English. The next morning 
Rambout revived sufficiently to make 
his way towards Northfield. The 
first person to discover him was Cap- 
tain Alexander, who the day before 
had shot him. He was taken to 
Rev. Mr. Doolittle, in Northfield, 
who practised the arts of physician 
as well as a clergyman, who cared 
for him till he recovered and was 
exchanged for Samuel Allen, of 
Deerfield, who had been captured 
the year before. 

Later in the year (1747), the In- 
dians burned Fort Bridgman, kill- 
ing several of its garrison and taking 
others prisoners. On June 16, 1748, 
fourteen men were ambushed near 
the mouth of Broad brook, going 
from Fort Hinsdale to Fort Dummer. 
Joseph Richardson, William Bick- 
ford, Nathan French, and John Frost 
were killed; William Bickford was 
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mortally wounded; William Blanch- 
ard, Benjamin Osgood, Mathew Wy- 
man, Joel Johnson, Henry Stevens, 
and Mark Perkins were taken pris- 
oners; Daniel Farmer and three 
others escaped. The Indians killed 
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one of their prisoners that night at 
their camp. 

On July 3, the Indians ambushed 
a guard of twenty men, under the 
command of Colonel Willard, near 
Fort Hinsdale, where he had come 
to grind corn. The colonel gave 
such loud and repeated orders for 
his men to attack the enemy that 
the Indians fled, leaving their packs 
and provisions in possession of the 
colonel, and he and his men returned 
to Fort Dummer without loss. 
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On July 14, Sergt. Thomas Taylor 
with sixteen men started from North- 
field for Keene, following in part the 
route to Fort Dummer; they were at- 
tacked about a mile southward from 
Fort Dummer by about a hundred 
French and Indians, and after a 
sharp fight, in which Joseph Rose, 
Asail Graves, James Billings, and 
Henry Chandler were killed; and 
Robert Cooper and three others, 
whose names are unknown, escaped. 
The others—Sergt. Thomas Taylor, 
Jonathan Lawrence, Thomas Crison, 
Reuben Walker, John Edgel, David 
How, Ephraim Powers, John Henry, 


and Daniel Farmer—were taken pris- 
oners; two of the prisoners had been 
seriously wounded in the fight, and 
were soon after killed by the Indians. 
The survivors were taken to Canada. 

Near the spot where this fight took 
place has been erected a monument, 
upon one side of which is this inscrip 
tion. 

In memory of Sergeant Thomas Taylor, how 
with a party of sixteen men, was here over 
powered by one hundred French and Indians 
after a severe and bloody resistance July 14 
A D.1748. Four of their number being killed 
Sgt Taylor with eight others, several of whom 
were wounded, were taken prisoners, and four 
escaped. 

On the opposite side appears this 
inscription : 

In memory of fourteen men who were way 
laid by the Indians near this place June 16! 
174%. 

Though peace was declared be- 
tween France and England, Octo- 
ber 8, 1748, the Indians did not cease 
their warfare upon the settlers of 
Winchester for nearly eight years 
longer, for, on July 22, 1755, the In- 
dians attacked a party of men near 
Fort Hinsdale, and killed and cap- 
tured scveral of them. 

On July 27 Caleb Howe, Hilkiah 
Grout, and Benjamin Gaffield were 
ambushed near Fort Bridgman, a 
little before sunset, as they were re- 
turning from their work. Howe was 
on horseback with his two children; 
a bullet struck and broke his thigh: 
he fell to the ground and his two sons 
were captured. When the Indians 
came up to him they pierced his body 
with a spear, tore off his scalp, stuck 
a hatchet in his head, and left him 
for dead. Grout escaped, but Gaffield 
was drowned in his attempt to cross 
the Connecticut river. The next 
morning a party of men from Fort 
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Hinsdale found Howe alive. On 
being asked by one of the party if 
he knew him, he answered, ‘‘ Yes, I 
know you all.’ He lived till his 
friends arrived with him at Fort 
Hinsdale, though he never spoke 
again. ‘These Indians, flushed with 
their success, immediately went to 
Fort Bridgman, where they found 
only Mrs. Jemima Howe, Mrs. Sub- 
mit Grout, Mrs. Eunice Gaffield, and 
their nine children, all of whom they 
made captives. 

On June 7, 1756, the Indians cap- 
tured Josiah Foster’s wife and two 
children. Foster’s house was located 
on the northerly side of Ore moun- 
tain, about one mile south of, and in 
plain view of, the present village of 
Winchester. Foster was at work on 
the bridge near the mouth of ‘‘ Mirey 
Brook,’’ where the present bridge 
now stands, when the Indians made 
their attack. Whatever attracted 
Foster’s attention is not certainly 
known, but he in some manner be- 
came aware of the condition of his 
family, and, hastening home, surren- 
dered himself as a prisoner, that he 
might share with his family the bur- 
dens of their captivity. They were 
taken to Quebec, where, after some 
months of suffering, they were set at 
liberty and sent to Boston, from 
whence they returned to their home 
in Winchester. 

It may be said with some show of 
truth that these events of July 22 
and 27, 1755, are not a portion of 
the history of Winchester, by rea- 
son of the division of the territory 
of the town in 1753; yet this is 
true, that these affairs occurred at 
the very doors of those people who, 


77 
as grantees, proprietors, and settlers, 
had come up from Lunenburg to set- 
tle Arlington, and who always re- 
mained true in sentiment and prac- 
tice to this new domain that they 
had founded in the wilderness, and 
they were the principal factors in all 
that took place here during these 
troublesome days. 

The interruption of the town’s gov- 
ernment continued for about seven 
years, when Benning Wentworth re- 
granted Winchester to Josiah Wil- 
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lard, Ebenezer Alexander, Elias 
Alexander, William Syms, John 
Ellis, John Summers, Francis Cogs- 
well, James Jewell, William Willard, 
John Brown, and Timothy Minot, of 
the original grantees of Arlington, 
and fifty-five others. 

At the first town meeting held un- 
der the new grant, Josiah Willard, 
Esq., was moderator by the appoint- 
ment of Governor Wentworth ; Major 
Josiah Willard, Esq., Col. William 
Syms, and Samuel Ashley were chos- 
en selectmen and assessors; Nathan 


1 This view was taken from near the spot where Josiah Foster was at work when his family were captured by 


the Indians. The trees were then forest size. 
n the bank of the river, bordering South Main street, 


There are now nineteen of them standing at irregular intervals 
covering a distance of about one third of a mile. 
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Rockwood, town clerk; Lieut. Si- 
mon Willard, town treasurer; Ben- 
jamin Melvin, constable; Ebenezer 
Alexander and Elias Alexander, sur- 
veyors of highways; Josiah Foster 
and William Temple, fence-viewers ; 
John Ellis, hog-reeve; and Nathan- 
iel Rockwood, sealer of weights and 
measures. 

Thus, after long years of trials and 
sufferings, the grantees of Winches- 
ter, having their rights recognized 
by New Hampshire, and having the 
boundaries of their grant finally ad- 
justed, set themselves, with renewed 
vigor, to the restoration of their 
ruined buildings, the clearing of new 
fields, and improving the means of 
communication with each other and 
with the outside settlements. 

On April 22, 1754, at a special town 
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meeting, held at the house of Major 
Josiah Willard, it was voted “to Build 
a meeting-house, forty-four feet long, 
and thirty-four feet wide and twenty 
feet posts, and to set the Meeting- 
house where it was before upon the 
same hill.’’ And Major Josiah Wil- 
lard, Col. William Syms, Lieut. Si- 
mon Willard, Ebenezer Alexander, 
and Samuel Ashley were chosen a 
committee to build the same. 


No further action seems to have 
been taken in this matter till the 
annual town meeting, March 4, 1760, 
which was held at the house of Col. 
Josiah Willard, when it was again 
voted ‘“‘to Build a Meeting-house, 
forty-four feet in length, Thirty-four 
feet in Bredth, and Twenty feet be- 
tween joynts,’’ ‘‘and to be shingled 
and Inclosed before the next winter.” 
And Col. Josiah Willard, Esq., Col. 
William Syms, and Lieut. Samuel 
Ashley were chosen a committee ‘‘ to 
do the same.”’ 

That this work was_ performed 
within the year is shown by the 
fact that the annual town meeting, 
held on March 3, 1761, was warned 
‘‘to Meet at the Meeting-house in 
Said Winchester.’’ The building 
was never fully completed, and was 
abandoned in 1795 for the build- 
ing which now stands in our public 
square, and is now in use as a town 
hall, and for religious purposes by 
the Universalist church. 

In this connection, it is well to re- 
member that wherever the name of 
Josiah Willard, Esq., Major Josiah 
Willard, or Col. Josiah Willard, ap- 
pears in these records after December 
8, 1750, that it is the Col. Josiah 
Willard who lies buried in Evergreen 
cemetery at Winchester, and who 
died, ‘‘ April y*° 19" 1786, in the 72 
year of his age,’’ rather than his 
father, Col. Josiah Willard, the prom- 
inent grantee of Arlington and cap- 
tain at Fort Dummer, to whom refer- 
ence is made. No events of impor- 
tance transpired amongst the settlers 
of Winchester till the questions that 
culminated in the War of the Rev- 
olution arose, when they promptly 
ranged themselves under the banner 
of the provincial congress, by voting 
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on Monday, June 1, 1775, ‘‘to pay 
the two thousand men, agreeable to 
the Congress, and to comply with 
what they have done.’’ And this 
spirit continued till the close of the 
war. Every dollar of her taxes was 
paid, and every man ‘‘required to 
fill up our Cotto in the Continental 
Army ’'’ was promptly furnished. 

In 1781, a new issue arose: Cer- 
tain towns on the east side of the 
Connecticut river had voted to join 
the state of Vermont. These towns 
were Hinsdale, Charlestown, Clare- 
mont, Plainfield, Grafton, Lyme, 
Gunthwait, Surry, Acworth, New- 
port, Grantham, Dresden, Dorches- 
ter, Lancaster, Cornish, Marlow, 
Hanover, Haverhill, Piermont, West- 
moreland, Saville, Cardigan, Lyman, 
Morristown, Bath, Croydon, Landaff, 
Lincoln, Richmond, Lebanon, AI- 
stead, and Chesterfield. On March 
28, 1781, Winchester voted not to join 
with the state of Vermont. Notwith- 
standing this emphatic and terse reply 
to Vermont’s invitation, she evidently 
sought to coerce Winchester to com- 
ply with her wishes, for, on April 
21, 1781, a town meeting was called 
‘*To see what notice the town will 
take of the warrant sent to our Con- 
stable from the State of Vermont.”’ 
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The answer was, ‘‘ Voted not to join 
the union with Vermont.” Thus she 
showed her loyalty to the state that 
had adopted her, as she had just 
before shown her loyalty to the acts 
of the ‘‘ Provincial Congress.’ 

The question of a new meeting- 
house began to be agitated soon after 
the close of the Revolutionary War, 
but no decisive action was taken till 
1792, when it was voted ‘‘to build a 
new Meeting-House,’’ and that it 
should be built ‘‘at the bottom of 
the Hill, where the New- School 
House now standeth’’; but, as is 
usual in such cases, all were not of 
one opinion. Practically agreeing as 
to the building of the new house, 
they differed as to the proper place 
where it should stand, and meeting 
after meeting was held, and vote 
after vote was passed, all without 
avail, till April 14, 1794, when San- 
ford Kingsbury, Esq., John Hub- 
bard, Esq., and Col. Samuel Hunt, 
who had been chosen a committee 
at the last annual town meeting, 
‘“to say where the Meeting - House 
should stand,’’ reported, ‘‘the new 
Meeting- House Shall stand where 
the Red School-House now stands,’’ 
and this settled the question. 
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The Orthodox, or Congregational, 
was the established church from 1736 
to 1815. Its ministers had all been 
called by the town, and dismissed by 
the town, in open town meeting; and 
they had been supported by the town, 
and received their salary from the 
public treasury, the same as all other 
town officers. The first pastor was 





Ashuelot Woollen Mills 


Rev. Joseph Ashley (1736 to 1747), 
Rev. Micah Lawrence (1764 to 1777), 
Rev. Ezra Conant (1788 to 1807), 
Rev. Experience Porter (1807 to 
1810). In 1815, the town refused 
by vote to settle Rev. Mr. White, 
and voted ‘‘that the town consent 
that the Congregational Society of 
Christians in this town be incorpo- 
rated as a Society.’’ 

At this date there had developed 
in Winchester three distinct religious 
organizations—the Congregational- 
ists, the Methodists, and the Univer- 
salists. 

The Universalists still continue to 
occupy a portion of the ‘‘ Meeting- 
House that stands where the Red 
School-House stood.’’ In 1834, the 
Congregationalists constructed a 
church building for themselves; and 
in 1842, the Methodists erected the 
building they now occupy. They 
partially constructed a church build- 


ing in 1805, and built one in 1826, 
which they abandoned for the one 
they now occupy. In 1871, the 
Catholics, who have been a growing 
denomination in Winchester, erected 
a church in Ashuelot village. 

In the eventful period immediately 
preceding and during the war with 
England (1812), Winchester was, as 
ever, mindful of her obligations as a 
patriotic and loyal community. She 
voted June 13, 1810, ‘‘ To raise one 
hundred and twenty dollars to pro- 
vide ammunition and camp-kettles, 
agreeable to an act of Court,’’ and 
voted to set the house to deposit 
town stores in front of the burying- 
ground. 

From the close of the war 1812-'15 
no marked events occurred in Win- 
chester’s history till the extension of 
her boundaries in 1850, as heretofore 
described. Her people had devoted 
themselves assiduously to the im- 
provement of their condition, educa- 
tional, financial, and material. They 
had constructed roads, built school- 
houses, and established manufactur- 
ing plants, until, in population, 
wealth, and influence, Winchester 
stood the peer of any town in western 
New Hampshire. 

Four of her industries were partic- 
ularly notable. Iron ore was largely 
mined, smelted, and cast into all 
forms required for local uses, but 
more particularly into all sorts of hol- 
low ware, including cauldron kettles, 
pots, frying-pans, skillets, and all 
other fire-place utensils and accesso- 
ries. A factory, which was in its day 
the most noted one in the United 
States for the manufacture of all 
kinds of brass and reed band instru- 
ments, was established here and con- 
tinued for many years. Its products 
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were made use of in all parts of the 
country, and many very fine pieces 
were made on foreign orders. The 
manufacture of organs began here 
with the commencement of the cen- 
tury, Henry Pratt, Esq., having 
made a church organ on the order of 
Samuel Smith, Esq. Smith presented 
the organ to the town and it was 
placed in the meeting-house. This 
organ is now stored away in a loft 
connected with the town hall. This 
organ is believed to be the first church 
organ ever constructed in this coun- 
try. The manufacture of this class 
of musical instruments was continued 
extensively till about 1850. The 
fourth notable industry of this time 
was carried on at Ashuelot, and it 
was the crushing of flax-seed, and 
the extraction of its oil for commer- 
cial purposes. This industry was in 
its day as extensive as any of its kind 
to be found in New England. 

From about 1850 to the present 
date, Winchester has enjoyed a period 
of material prosperity. The Win- 
chester National Bank was chartered 
as a state bank under the name of the 
Winchester Bank in 1847. It was 
converted into a national bank under 
the title of the Winchester National 
Bank in 1865. It has always been a 
flourishing and popular institution. 
The Security Savings Bank, chartered 
in 1881, has, under the management 
of its able and ever popular treasurer, 
Miss Jane Grace Alexander, who is 
probably the first lady ever intrusted 
with such a position, always held the 
full confidence and esteem of the pub- 
lic. Soon after 1850, the Ashuelot 
Railroad was completed through the 
town. It has two full stations, Win- 
chester and Ashuelot, and two flag or 
freight stations, Forest Lake and Pis- 


gah. The road became a division of 
the Connecticut River Railroad about 
1891, and was acquired by lease by 
the Boston & Maine three years later. 
The Western Union and the Amer- 
ican Telegraph companies both have 
lines through the town, whilst the 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company connects Winchester 
with its entire system. There was 
also this year an independent tele- 
phone line constructed by private 
effort to connect Richmond with 
Winchester. 

Various secret societies or organ- 
izations are amply sustained, prom- 
inent among which are the Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Pilgrim Fathers, Golden 
Cross, King’s Daughters, the Grange, 
Grand Army, and the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps. The town supports twenty 
schools at an annual cost of between 
six and seven thousand dollars. 
Connected with the system is a high 
school, which is conducted under the 





Ashuelot Warp Mill 


provisions of the ‘‘Claremont Act,’’ 
the educational standard of which is 
sufficiently high for graduation to 
practically furnish teachers for all the 
primary, intermediate, and grammar 
grades, and for admission without 
conditions to more advanced educa- 
tional institutions in other localities. 

The Winchester public library is 
an outgrowth of private effort made 
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many years ago (1813) by certain of 
our public-spirited citizens who se- 
cured a state charter, under the name 
of ‘‘ The Washington Library Asso- 
ciation of Winchester.’’ The books 
of this association were only accessi- 
ble to its members. In 1876 the town 
entered into a contract with the share- 
holders, by means of which the town 
acquired possession of the franchise 
and books of the association and 
made the same thereafter free to citi- 
zens of the town. In 1888 it became 
known that Ezra Conant of Boston, 
Mass., a native of Winchester and a 
son of Rev. Ezra Conant, who was 
town pastor from 1778 to 1810, had 
given to the town the munificent sum 
of fifty thousand dollars, the annual 
income of which should be made use 
of to maintain a public library in the 
village of Winchester, the town to 
furnish the building. In 1890 the 
library building was constructed at a 
cost of $15,000, to which was to be 
added the price of the lot and grad- 
ing the same, and certain furnishings, 
which increased the cost to about 
$18,000. In 1892 the town voted to 
appoint a board of trustees for the 
public library, who should hold their 
offices for one, two, three, four, and 
five years respectively, and that one 
trustee should forever thereafter be 
appointed by the selectmen, annually, 
for the full period of five years. The 
entire number of volumes now in the 
library is in excess of six thousand, 
and about six hundred volumes are 
taken from the library for current use 
each month. 

The fire department is well organ- 
ized. It has a fine steam fire engine 
and three hand engines, with all 
requisite accessories. The steamer is 
housed in a new brick building at 


Winchester Centre, whilst a commo- 
dious wood building supplies the 
needs of upper and lower Ashuelot 
villages. 

The three villages — Wiachester, 
Upper and Lower Ashuelot — have 
been lighted since 1891 by elec- 
tricity, furnished by the Ashuelot 
Valley Electric Light, Heat, and 
Power Company, a local corporation. 

In Winchester village there are 
five mills and factories engaged in 
the manufacture of native lumber, the 
chief products being pails and tubs 
and packing boxes. The two most 
important of these are the factories of 
Ansel Dickenson’s Sons and that of 
A. M. Howard’s estate. In addition 
is the plant of the Winchester Tan- 
nery Company, whose works are 
among the most extensive of those in 
New England; and the factory of the 
Winchester Creamery Association, 
whose butter product is rated as “ gilt- 
edged’’ by butter experts wherever 
sold or exhibited. At Upper Ashuelot 
is located the extensive plant of the 
Ashuelot Manufacturing Company, 
whose products in woollen goods for 
men’s wear are favorably known in 
all our eastern markets. At Lower 
Ashuelot is located the Ashuelot 
Union mills, a branch of the Ashue- 
lot Manufacturing Company, and the 
factory of the Ashuelot Warp Com- 
pany, whose thread is in use in most 
of the extensive woollen mills in New 
England. At Pisgah Station is lo- 
cated the lumber mill and box fac- 
tory of Ansel Dickenson’s Sons and 
the paper mills of Robertson Bros., 
and about a mile below on the river 
towards Hinsdale is the wholesale 
grain and feed mill of Eames and 
Town. 

There are twenty-two stores, hand- 
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ling such goods as are usually to be 
found in New England towns, five 
barbers, four doctors, three dentists, 
one lawyer, one printer, the W7n- 
chester Star, and the Winchester 
House,—all thriving and prosperous 
in Winchester. 





Winchester has never enjoyed or 
suffered from a “boom.” Her growth 
and development have been gradual 
and steady. In 1767 her population 
was 428; in 1773, 646; in 1780, 1,103; 
in 1790, 1,209; in 1800, 1,413; in 
1810, 1,478; in 1820, 1,849; in 1830, 
2,052; in 1840, 2,065; in 1850, 3,296; 
in 1860, 2,225; in 1870, 2,097; in 
1880, 2,444; in 1890, 2,584; with 
a taxable valuation of $1,430,874. 
In 1850 the census was swollen by 
reason of the number of laborers who 
were at that time engaged in con- 
structing the Ashuelot railroad. 

Winchester, in the 163 years of 


her existence, has developed from 
an unbroken wilderness into a thriv- 
ing and prosperous town. She has 
always been loyal to her state and 
the government to which she be- 
longed. She has always been loyal 
to her convictions of right in all mat- 
ters pertaining to education, politics, 
religion, and morals, and where her 
heart has been, there her purse has 
been also. She has never hesitated 
to stand with outstretched hands, 
palms upward, bearing in them the 
shining coins of her treasury, which 
she has showered in abundance on 
every cause where her sense of duty 
or patriotism called. The founda- 
tions of her prosperity are struck as 
deep as the granite that underlies 
her, while the structure she has been 
building towers upward and upward, 
keeping pace with the hopes and the 
aspirations of her citizens. 


HICK 


TWO 


LIVES. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


One toiled, a very slave, for self; 
His scions wasted all the pelf, 


Which cankered, 


rusted, never shone 


In his hands,—and he died alone. 


But one his life an offering gave 

That others might possess and save 
What was worth most for all mankind, 
Which he through sacrifice should find. 
His gift the world delights to own, 

A constant treasure brighter grown! 











ANOTHER NEW ENGLAND POET—PHILIP H. SAVAGE. 


By H. M. 


MITH the death of the 
fF Quaker poet, a quiet 
fell upon the moun- 
tains and lake country 
that stretches across the 
Granite state. Chocorua and Sand- 
wich, Asquam and the Merrimack, 
alike felt the want of their beloved 
minstrel. Seasons came and went 
before another singer dared wind his 
venturesome way up the hillsides or 
tramp along the streams. The sweet 
lover of nature, the late Frank Bolles, 
who knew the “tenants” of the fields 
and forest, and had gained an inti- 
macy with them in his journeyings up 
and down the valleys, was welcomed 
by a host of readers, only to be la- 
mented with sincere sorrow when the 
promise of his life here found no time 
for fulfilment. 

Again the woods and the waters 
waited ; then, a year ago, a new note 
was heard among them, and they lis- 
tened with the ear of expectancy to 
what might be the music of still 
another songster. 

In the little volume entitled ‘‘ First 
Poems and Fragments,’’ its author, 
Philip H. Savage, chose wisely the 
mount whereon he deified his muse. 
We want another word from the 
upper pastures of New Hampshire! 
The beautiful lake-region of Winni- 
pesaukee deserves to have its Lake- 
School, if the genius of Americanism 
can produce it. Time will make of 
possibilities realities, if the possibil- 
ities be ours. 





The first gracious acknowledgment 
we must make this very latter-day 
versifier, Mr. Savage, is the satisfac- 
tion we gain in finding a new Amer- 
ican singer who believes,— 


‘* That ere he wanders by Castalian spring 
The poet first must drink the wells of home. 


And yet again declares that,— 


“I'd rather love one blade of grass 
That grows on one New England hill, 
Than over all the wide world pass 
Unmastered, uninspired still.’’ 

This loyalty to New England ani- 
mates much of the pastoral verse in 
the volume under discussion, and it 
gives a vigor to the songs, that should 
gain many admirers. Lovers the 
volume cannot command. Lacking 
in positive subjectivity, and rarely 
touching the springs of human life, 
the verses do not ring with sympathy 
or sentient beauty with any such 
power as to stir one’s pulse. They 
are, rather, the peaceful utterances of 
one who would walk with nature at 
early morning or late evening, but 
whose noontide hours are in busier 
scenes, and yet whose enthusiasms 
are not stirred nor ambitions whetted 
by the every-day living, but each 
quickened by the spirit that domi- 
nates the natural world. 

The keynote of this volume is 
struck in the quatrain which opens 
the little collection under the sub- 
title of ‘‘ Shorter Poems”’ : 


“ *'T is grace to sing to Nature, and to pray 
The God of Nature, out of His large heart 
To grant us knowledge of His human way : 
This is the whole of nature and of art.”’ 
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Whether this keynote will be the 
one by which the pitch of a second 
volume will be set, is a question for 
speculation as one reads between the 
lines of certain sonnets or catches 
sight of touches of humanity that 
make beautiful the thought in a few 
of the longer poems. A broader 


made up of the inherited tendencies 
of orthodoxy and the radical tenden- 
cies that belong to the close of this 
century. 

Simple as these poems seem at the 
first reading,—open as they are to the 
critic’s censure for lack of unity and 
clearness of vision,—the ‘‘ personal 





Philip H 


knowledge of mankind as it comes 
through contact with the greater 
problems of life may change the song 
of this young shepherd-poet, who 
would find his joy in lying at the feet 
of Pan, while his soul goes soaring to 
the Almighty; a typical example of 
the modern New England youth—a 
product whose two chief factors are 


Savage 


equation’’ that crops out on every 
page gives an interest of individuality 
which out-braves any weariness that 
might arise from monotony of subject. 
The man Savage is there, between 
the lines. The impulsive child of 
nature, the appreciative worshipper 
of animate life, the aspiring genius, 
the man of intuitive faith, yet the 
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Asquam, Chocorua 


cynic of types, symbols, and modern 
artificiality,—such is this young poet, 
who in reality is but the representa- 
tive exponent of manhood as it is 
developed by inheritance, and by 
the environment and the inspiration 
which come from the refinement of a 
New England home and the culture 
of an academical career at Cambridge. 

Although Philip H. Savage was 
born, 1868, in North Brookfield, 
Mass., Boston claims him as one of 
her children. The son of the well- 
known Unitarian preacher, the Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D. D., the greater 
part of the young man’s life has been 
spent quietly in that city, su? gen- 


n the distance 


eris,—where conservatism and ad- 
vancement, intellectuality and phi- 
lanthropy, combine in such surpris- 
ing manner. 

In ’93 Mr. Savage was graduated 
from Harvard University, and at 
that time we first hear of him before 
the public, as he delivered at com- 
mencement a paper upon the ‘‘ Two 
American Authors; Thoreau and 
Whitman.’’ This paper evidently 
contains the exposition of a school of 
literature to which Mr. Savage must, 
in part at least, be a devoted pupil. 
The year following was spent by him 
at the Divinity school in Cambridge, 
but with no further fruit, possibly, 
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than the positive feeling that the 
ministry was not the field wherein 
his best work might be done. Turn- 
ing back to literary pursuits and to 
the atmosphere most congenial to his 
taste,—college life,—he spent. still 
another year associated with the uni- 
versity, teaching English in connec- 
tion with the department under that 
name. 








Early this spring Mr. Savage took 
the degree of A. M., and this sum- 


/ 


birds rises full and deep upon the 
scented air. To Philip Savage, 
‘‘Asquam greets Wynander,’’ and 
Ossipee stretches out in spirit to 
Rydal, Chocorua to Helvellyn! 


* The sun is on them and the dew, 
Shining far down and glittering through 
The wide, white fields of mountain air 
High o’er the valleys everywhere. 

And, Wordsworth, in the auxiliar flame 
That trembles on them from thy name 
They bear in all their company 

Aloft, the living thought of thee.”’ 





mer has found him travelling abroad, 
for the most part devoting his time to 
the English lake country and the in- 
spiration that is so subtile in its in- 
fluence when once Wordsworth be- 
comes the apostle of a man’s poetic 
faith. 

Apropos of the beloved lake poet, 
a pretty conceit lies in one of Mr. 
Savage’s early poems, entitled “ Near 
the White Ledge, Sandwich, N. H.” 
The young singer wanders across the 
fields with the spirit of Wordsworth 
inspiring his mood. ‘‘ Morning’ 
primroses deck the pastures of this 
New England. The call of home 


’ 


Dome 


The reader of Mr. Savage’s poems 
must be prepared for much unpoetic 
workmanship. The form is often 
bad; rhyme and rhythm alike hav- 
ing been slightingly treated. Indeed, 
we are sometimes led to question 
whether this young shepherd poet 
can play his pipe and tabor, or even 
whistle a tune,—accounting thus for 
the crudeness in the verses by the 
lack of music-in his make-up. How- 
ever, judging from other poems, we 
believe the want of form isa matter 
of lawlessness rather than of igno- 
rance. 

His creed, that of the “ Dying Phi- 
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losopher,” Landor, — ‘‘ Nature I 
loved, and next to Nature, Art,’’— 
theoretically is a creed that inspires, 
but practically it fetters the student, 
and gives every doctor of the literary 
clinic a fair opportunity to practise 
with the sharp knife of criticism. 

A disciple of Walt Whitman and 
Henry Thoreau, as we believe Mr. 


of nothing less than sincere earnest- 
ness clothed in the simplest diction. 
“The poet stoops and plucks a little flower 
To tell his greatness in a simple song.’’ 
Such is the spirit of the verses that 
make up Mr. Savage's first attempt 
at poetry. He is a fearless man and 
hopes for the best, and, as he says 
of himself, ‘‘ If I fail to write poetry, 





Savage to be, his school has not set 
him an example which would natu- 
rally inspire the study of artistic 
technique. Spirit and progress are 
the watch-words of the former mas- 
ter, and the latter breathes the 
words, nature and life; but each of 
them has but one aim as to style,— 
be it in prose or poetry,—simplicity 
of expression. Here surely Mr. 
Savage again suggests the faithful, 
though at times unsuccessful, disci- 
ple of a school that bears the mark 


I shall e’en gird up my loins and set 
about something else.’’ With such 
stuff in him, there is doubtless much 
possibility. And for the present we 
welcome him as another member of 
that coterie of young aspirants who 
would do their best with God’s 
greater or less gifts. As Robert 
Louis Stevenson puts it, 
““O to be up and doing, O 
Unfearing and unshamed to go 


In all the uproar and the press 
About my human business!" 
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A LOVER. 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


I am a lover of the good and true, 
Whatever crowns this olden earth anew ; 
A lover of the fields and trackless woods, 
The radiant hills and silent solitudes. 


I am a lover of the changing year, 

The song bird’s carol, filling hearts with cheer ; 
A lover of the butterfly and bee, 

The lofty mountains and the surging sea. 


I am a lover of the sweet surprise, 

And glory waiting in a maiden’s eyes ; 

A lover of the deeds that cannot die, 

The star-lights gleaming in the evening sky. 


I am a lover of each hero brave, 

Who gave his all for freedom and a grave; 
A lover of the tumult and the din, 

The cheers of victors who are marching in. 


I am a lover of the sweet repose 

That comes to all whom grief and sin oppose ; 
A lover of the peace that doth befriend, 

For death and sleep alike men’s wants attend. 


I am a lover of the morning light, 

The cloud-lands lying near the verge of night ; 
A lover of the fair, the brave, the good, 

All attributes of loyal womanhood. 


I am a lover of the dew and rain, 

That gently falls upon the sun-scorched plain, 
A lover of the mystical and vast,— 

And love shall hold me captive till the last. 




















nce of C. H. Duncar 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
By H.H. 


C. H. DUNCAN, HANCOCK. 

Hancock is a rugged upland town, 
with varied and beautiful scenery, 
and generally rough, though produc- 
tive, soil. Among the most prosper- 
ous farmers in this town is Cristy H. 
Duncan, proprietor of ‘‘ Norway Hill 
Farm,’’ located on the westerly slope 
of Norway Hill, the farm buildings 
being about half a mile from the vil- 
lage, and commanding a_ beautiful 
landscape view. Near the summit of 
the hill, Mr. Duncan’s great grand- 
father, Deacon James Duncan, one of 
the pioneer settlers of the town, origi- 
nally located, and the family home 
has ever since been in this locality. 
His father, John Duncan, who mar- 
ried Almira Chandler, bought the 
present home place—the nucleus of 
Norway Hill Farm,—forty-two years 
ago, and here Cristy H. Duncan was 
born, . February 29, 1856, receiving 





his education in the town schools. 
Mr. Duncan early developed a 
fondness for dealing in cattle, and at 
twenty-one, and for five years after, 
was extensively engaged in purchas- 
ing stock in the lower towns in the 
spring, bringing the same to the rich 
pastures of Hancock and vicinity for 
the summer, and selling again in the 
fall. December 11, 1878, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Helen 
C. Walker, an educated and accom- 
plished young lady, and successful 
teacher, of Leominster, Mass., who 
has proved a most helpful and sym- 
pathetic companion. About sixteen 


AGRICULTURISTS. 
Metcalf. 


years ago, he bought a small place of 
some fifteen acres in extent, adjacent 
to the home farm, and began active 
operations in agriculture, making 
thorough improvement of the soil his 
object. He has continued on that 
line to the present time, adding to his 
possessions now and then, till his 
present holdings embrace two hun- 
dred acres of land, including his origi- 
nal home, which became his own res- 
idence after the death of his mother 
in 1894, his father now residing with 
him. 

He has extensively improved the 
buildings and has one of the best ap- 
pointed barns to be found in the 
state. It is what is known as a 
‘*double-decker,’’ the hay and fodder 
going in on the upper floor and no 
pitching up being required. The 
stables are thoroughly arranged for 
the comfort of the animals, and fur- 
nished with the Buckley watering 
device. The hay production is about 
sixty tons per annum, secured from 
forty acres of mowing land. This is 
supplemented with oats and other 
crops. 

For a time, Mr. Duncan took con- 
siderable interest in stock breeding, 
devoting special attention to Swiss 
cattle, but dairying and the boarding 
of horses now command his principal 
attention. He keeps about twenty 


cows, selling milk to village cus- 
tomers, and the balance at the cars, 
to Whiting, and has fifteen or twenty 
horses usually in charge. 


The farm 
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has a good supply of fruit, with three 
hundred apple trees in good condition. 

Mr. Duncan has been a member of 
John Hancock Grange for more than 
twenty years. He is a director of the 
Grange State Fair Association, and 
has long taken an interest in agricul- 
tural exhibitions; was a director of 
the Oak Park Fair Association dur- 
ing its existence, and subsequently a 
moving spirit in the Hancock town 
fair organization. 
of the projectors and, for some time, 
a director of the Peterborough cream- 
ery. Politically, Mr. Duncan is a 
Republican and has held various 
offices in town. He is a member of 
the Congregational church, has been 
superintendent of the Sunday-school 
and clerk and treasurer of the so- 
ciety. He is engaged considerably 
in probate business and is a corres- 
pondent for various papers. As a 
citizen, he is public-spirited and 
actively instrumental in promoting 
the welfare of the town, in erecting 
dwellings and in other directions, 
‘‘progress’’ being his motto in all 
things. Mr. and Mrs. Duncan have 
three daughters, aged respectively 
15, 13, and royears. The family are 
all musical, with a taste for literature 
also, and their home life is exceed- 
ingly pleasant. 


He was also one 


JOHN W. FARR, LITTLETON. 


Three miles northwesterly from the 
thriving village of Littleton, in the 
hill region of the town, is ‘‘ Maple- 
wood Farm,’ whose owner, John 
W. Farr, has long been well known 
among the farmers of northern New 
Hampshire, and also prominent in 
grange circles. This is the original 
homestead, settled in 1802 by Eben- 
ezer Farr, of Chesterfield, to whose 
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son Joseph it descended. John Wil- 
der Farr, son of Joseph and Betsey 
(Danforth) Farr, was born on the 
farm, May 26, 1826, and has spent 
his entire life here, with the excep- 
tion of ten years devoted to railroad- 
ing in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Ontario, being engaged the last four 
years of that time in charge of track- 
laying on the Great Western Rail- 
road. In 1857 he returned to Lit- 
tleton, took charge of the farm, and 
has since successfully pursued the 
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John W. Farr 


agricultural calling. There are 175 
acres of land, of which about fifty 
acres are mowing and tillage. The 
soil is hard and rugged, but yields 
to thorough cultivation, and produces 
good crops. The annual hay prod- 
uct is about thirty-five tons, which 
is supplemented by oats and corn. 
Mixed farming is followed, but dai- 


rying is a leading feature, the butter 


from eight or ten cows, mostly grade 
Jerseys, being generally sold to pri- 
vate customers. Mrs. Farr’s reputa- 
tion as a butter-maker is first-class, 
her butter having commanded first 
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premiums at state and local fairs, 
and her exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, in 1893, having been award- 
ed a medal and diploma for excel- 
lence, the score being one of the 
highest attainable. Formerly Mr. 
Farr made a good deal of maple 
sugar, of superior quality, and re- 
ceived premiums upon the same at 
various exhibitions. 

Mr. Farr first married Eliza D. 
Phelps, of Merritton, Ont., who died 
in 1861, leaving two daughters, Etta 
P. and Nellie E., of whom the latter, 
now a trained nurse, only survives. 
His present wife was Miss Alwilda P. 
Lane, of Lancaster, with whom he 
was united December 29, 1863, and 
by whom he has had four children, 
one dying in infancy. Edward C., 
the eldest son, is a farmer in the town 
of Orange; Mira L. is a teacher in 
Littleton, and, as well as the youngest 
son, John W. Farr, Jr., resides at home. 

White Mountain Grange, Littleton, 
was organized in 1875, and Mr. Farr 
was one of the charter members. He 
has served seven years as overseer 


od 


and five years as master, and has 
been a faithful and devoted member 
of the subordinate and state granges, 
having been four years a member of 
the executive committee in the latter 
body. He was a charter member of 
Northern New Hampshire Pomona 
Grange, and its chaplain in 1896. 
Mr. Farr was a member of the ad- 
visory council of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, on Farm Culture 
and Cereal Industry, at Chicago in 
1893, and has been vice-president of 
the New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society since its organization, being 
an extensive and successful fruit- 
grower. He has also been a direc- 
tor and one of the executive commit- 
tee of the Grafton and Cods Grange 
Fair Association, and a director of 
the Grange State Fair. He is a 
Congregationalist in religion, and a 
Republican in politics, and was one 
of the representatives from Littleton 
in the legislature of 1895-'96, serv- 
ing on the committee on agricultural 
college, and as chairman of the com- 
mittee on retrenchment and reform. 


THE MIDNIGHT OF YEARS. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 
Ah! deep in the darkness and glimmer, 
In the darkness and glimmer of years,— 
In the midnight of tear-bedimmed years, 
When the stars waxed fainter and dimmer, 
And my soul reeled in unearthly fears; 
I saw, through the cypress trees glimmer 
The tomb, in the dark vale of tears. 





*T was midnight in dreary November, 

In the dreary November of sighs,— 

November that dark month of sighs. 
Ah! yes, and so well I remember, 

How the vale groaned with heart-rending cries, 
In that midnight of darkened November, 

Like the wail when a dooméd soul dies. 
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There I stood in that tear-flooded valley, 
In that tear-flooded valley of gloom,— 
In that valley of darkness and gloom, 


Till I caught, through the cypress-walled alley 


A glimpse of the darkness and doom, 











Till I saw, at the end of the valley, 
The darkened and legended tomb. 


Then I looked at the darkness senescent, 
At the luster that hinted of morn, 
That hinted of roseate morn, 

And remembered the luminous crescent 
That hung in the sky by her horn, 

And remembered the moon was senescent, 
And the morning of day would soon dawn. 


POLLY TUCKER. 


By Annie 


+ 


ihe 


Conwell. 


CHAPTER I. 


WONDER why a stormy 
day is so much dreaded 
by summer sojourners in 
the country? I think it 
is delightful, especially if 

one happens to be quartered in a 

rambling, old-fashioned farm-house ; 

such an one, for instance, as my 





of for the season. The view from 
any one of the small windows is 
beautiful, and to-day a driving north- 
easter makes a fire in the fire-place, 
which occupies one side of the 
kitchen, a welcome addition to the 
pleasant room. 

This is just the time to look over 
that old, black-covered book that I 
found in the attic this morning. It 
was tucked under the edge of the 
floor boards where the eaves join the 
floor of the unfinished room, and I 
brought it down to examine at my 
leisure, as I found it was closely 
written in faded ink. 


It proves to be the diary of Polly 
Tucker and bears the date of 1808! 
What a treasure for rainy-day read- 
ing! I think I must give you the 
benefit of my discovery, so if you 
care to peep over my shoulder, you 
will find it begins as follows: 


Thurs., Oct. 20, 1808. 

I am eighteen years old to-day, 
and Mother has given me this book, 
in which she wishes me to write my 
thoughts and impressions of the few 
things that happen in our quiet life. 
I have only one brother and no sis- 
ter, so I foresee that you and I, 
my diary, are likely to become fast 
friends. You must know, first of 
all, that I am the daughter of a 
farmer who lives on a pleasant, ro- 
mantic road, but away from neigh- 
bors. 

Would you like to hear about our 
little home? ‘There are woods right 
behind the house, a row of willows 
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in front of it on the opposite side of 
the road and close by them is the 
well with its long sweep. 

The house is broad and low, with 
a woodbine climbing over the porch 
and lilac and cinnamon rose-bushes 
by the front door. The parlor is on 
the left of the front door and there we 
resort when the minister or any other 
grand stranger calls; but on the right 
is the kitchen. That we love, and 
there we gather as a family. It is 
very large and the great fireplace 
with its cheery fire seems to invite 
people to come in and enjoy its 
warmth, when the evenings are long 
and chilly. It takes such a bright 
view of life that one cannot watch its 
bright banners waving and long re- 
main down-hearted. I like the attic, 
too, it is so delightful on rainy days 
to go up there and spin. The big 
wheel is kept there till cold weather, 
when it has one corner of the kitchen. 

I have decided to keep you up 
there too, my diary; for there I shall 
be free from observation, as well as 
interruption, and can write just as 
freely as I would talk to an intimate 
friend. Now that you know where 
you are to live, and who you will see 
the most of, do you begin to feel at 
home? I hope so, for I must go 
now. 

Wed., Oct. 26. 

I have been tidying up, down 
stairs, and here I am, all ready to 
have a chat with you. Weare busy, 
busy, now, and have been for the 
three days that have passed since I 
wrote my name on your fly-leaf. 
There is much to be done in harvest- 
time and this year is no exception to 
the rule. To-day Mother and I have 
been cooking—getting ready for the 
husking which we are to have in our 
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big barn to-morrow night. I can 
hardly wait for the time to come. 
Country life is so quiet that these 
merry-makings which bring all the 
neighbors together are looked for- 
ward to by old and young alike. 
Some Riverside people are coming, 
and I want everything to be just 
right, for—let me whisper something 
to you—I can’t bear to be thought 
countryfied! There! It is written, 
and I’m not half as ashamed of see- 
ing it in black and white as I ought 
to be. I am going to confide to 
you all my foolish and disagreeable 
thoughts as well as my good-natured 
ones—for no matter what I say, I 
know you won't scold me and that 
you will never tell. 
Thurs., Oct. 27. 

I have so much to tell you to-night 
that I scarcely know where to begin. 
I guess I'll tell you about the barn, 
first of all. Perhaps you know how 
barns look, when they are all dressed 
up for a husking, with lanterns and 
maple-branches? But in case you do 
not, I will tell you that the mows on 
both sides are full of hay, while the 
floor is full of corn in the husk; two 
big piles of it are placed so that peo- 
ple can sit in a circle around each 
heap. Last night the double doors 
at both ends of the barn were wide 
open, and through the eastern one 
looked the great harvest moon, round 
and full, seeming to smile approval at 
us and encouragement to the red- 
eyed, blinking lanterns strung along 
the rafters and mows. Presently the 
people began to arrive,—the boys and 
girls full of frolic and the men and 
women ready for work; and it did 
not require much discernment to de- 
cide who would do most of the husk- 
ing. When all were busy with fun 
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or work, who should ride up on 
smart-stepping horses but Major 
Sherburne, whom we expected, and 
young Mr. Ladd, whom we did xo/ 
expect. Madam Sherburne arrived 
in her carriage shortly after, and her 
colored coachman seemed to think 
himself of more account than Major 
S. himself. At first our neighbors 
were inclined to be afraid of these 
grand strangers and were rather 
quiet; but presently all shyness wore 
off and the fun went on, just as if 
they had not been present. 

Our city guests seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the occasion, and 
stayed down in the barn quite a 
while, laughing at the fun and 
watching the huskers. We were 
pleased with their evident enjoyment, 
for they are wealthy people, unused 
to country frolics, and we didn’t 
know just how they would like our 
husking, but they wanted to come 
and look on, so Father invited them. 

We know them very well, for once, 
when both were young men, Father 
saved Major Sherburne’s life. He 
was visiting the Langdons, just above 
here, and went swimming in the 
creek. He had an attack of cramp, 
and if Father had not heard him cry 
for help and rushed to his assistance 
from a field near by, he must have 
drowned. That was years ago, of 
course, and the position of the two 
men was widely separated, but a 
warm friendship has been maintained 
between them ever since. 

Madam Sherburne is lovely, too. 
She sometimes rides out to see us in 
summer, and once she invited me to 
visit her at her beautiful home in 
Riverside. Mr. Ladd is her nephew, 
whose home is with them. When he 
found the Sherburnes were going to 
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a country husking, he declared that 
he was going, too. We have never 
known him very well, so when he 
appeared at the husking, I confess 
that I heartily wished he had stayed 
away. He made himself quite at 
home, taking his place with the 
huskers and talking to the men 
who sat next him at the corn-pile. 
He laughed at his awkward attempts 
at husking, and we had to laugh, too, 
at first, but he soon grew quite skil- 
ful,—especially at finding ved ears. 
It was surprising how many found 
their way to my hand, and somehow 
it was Mr. Ladd who claimed most 
of the forfeits. I had but little to 
say to him, for I thought,—‘‘Oh, 
yes! you can amuse yourself with 
country girls when you are with 
them, and laugh at them after- 
wards,’’—and I had no notion of 
giving him a chance to laugh at me. 
But he did not seem inclined to 
make fun of us at all, and was so 
respectful that I just had to believe 
in him and treat him accordingly. 

Presently all the corn was husked, 
and the company came up to the 
house, where supper was all ready 
for them. After saying ‘‘ good by”’ 
to Major and Madam Sherburne, who 
were just going away, we took our 
places at the table. By some means, 
Mr. Ladd, who stayed by invitation, 
was at my right, chatting gaily, while 
Mother and a neighbor did the wait- 
ing and tending that I should have 
done. 

I know that you want to hear what 
we had for supper, for it was the 
getting ready of these things that 
kept me busy and away from you 
a day or two ago. Well, there were 
baked beans and brown bread, a big 
Indian pudding, pumpkin, apple, and 
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mince pies, and a huge pan-dowdy, 
with thick, delicious cream to eat on 
it. Oh, and doughnuts, too! I must 
not forget them after scorching my 
face, frying them over the kitchen 
fire. 

As soon as supper was over, the 
men went down to the barn and 
cleared the floor for dancing by piling 
the corn and husks into the bays. 

Abel Locke had brought his fiddle 
and soon ‘‘ Hull’s Victory,’’ ‘‘ Money 
Musk,’’ and ‘‘ Virginia Reel’’ rang 
out, and all kept time to the music, if 
all could not dance. It was a gay 
party and Mr. Ladd was the life of 
the company and the nicest partner 
that I ever danced with. He was 
very gentle and deferential, quite as 
if I had been a fine lady and not just 
little Polly Tucker. 

At last they all went home, leaving 
in the barn a great pile of golden 
corn and in my heart, at least, a 
warm, cordial feeling for each one 
who had helped to make this evening 
one of the happiest of my life. Mr. 
Ladd waited till the others were gone, 
and when he thanked father and 
mother for the pleasure they had 
given him, he asked if he might 
come again. They told him to come 
any time he wished to and—I wonder 
if he will ever think of it again? 

He rode away then, and I came up 
here to tell you about the husking 
and to ask you what I shouldn’t dare 
ask any one else,—Why does Mr. L. 
look and appear so different from 
other young men? not these about 
here, but the strangers who visit the 
Langdons and Wentworths and are 
the favored ones of the earth? I 
wish we had money—our family is a 
good one and we can show a coat of 
arms—and I’m sure I never missed 
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the money before. I think I had 
better go to bed and forget that I do 
now, than sit here wishing for—the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
—don’t you ? 
CHAPTER II. 
Fri. night, Oct. 28. 

All day I’ve been thinking of the 
good time of last night and wishing— 
oh, so much !—that we had more corn 
to be husked, for every-day life seems 
a trifle monotonous after the frolick- 
ing is over. It is specially distaste- 
ful to me to take down the ever- 
greens and autumn leaves that made 
our kitchen so bright and pretty last 
night. I find it much easier and far 
pleasanter to get ready for a merry- 
making than to clear up after one. 
Mother noticed that I did not work 
quite so cheerfully as usual and sent 
me off up attic to spin, as the extra 
work about house lately has left 
scant time for spinning. 

I like to spin: the busy hum of the 
wheel is a pleasant sound to me, es- 
pecially when, as to-day, the patter 
of raindrops on the roof keeps time to 
buzz of the wheel. Now the snowy 
rolls are spun and my stint for the 
day is finished, and I am at liberty to 
come to you and tell you all that is in 
my heart. I have thought, some- 
times, that I would like to go away 
from this quiet home, out into the 
world, and see what lies beyond the 
woods which seem to shut usin. We 
occasionally see other people than 
our neighbors, men and women who 
live in the large places of the world 
of which we read, and they are so 
courtly in their manners, so graceful 
and ready in conversation, that I am 
wicked enough to wish that my lot 
had been cast among such. 
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I love my home and respect the 
good people whom I’ve always 
known, but—they are so easily sat- 
isfied! I wonder if they ever longed 
in their youth, as I often do, for 
‘‘something better than they have 
known’’? But what nonsense and 
worse I am writing! One look into 
my mother’s heaven-blue eyes, one 
glance at my dear father’s honest 
face, makes me ashamed of such 
foolish thoughts, and I am sure 
sure—that not to be great or beau- 
tiful or famous, not even to be a 
queen upon her throne, would I be 
other than my father’s and mother’s 
daughter—just plain, simple, igno- 
rant little Polly Tucker. 





Nov. 1. 

Four whole days I've left you to 
yourself, and now I come to tell you 
that I have quite gotten over that 
fit of — what ?— not ill nature, but 
discontent, which possessed me last 
week. I am feeling like myself 
again, and am going to a quilting 
at Mary Pickering’s. The Picker- 
ings are our neighbors, not more 
than half a mile away. 

At quiltings, the girls go in the 
afternoon to sew, while supper-time 
and the young men arrive together. 
In the evening there are games, 
dancing, and singing, after which 
the boys see the girls home, and 
the quilting is over. 

I am going to wear my new chintz 
gown, and carry the pretty bead 
work-bag which Aunt Jerusha Leav- 
itt gave me last birthday, when I 
was seventeen. 

I’ve got something to tell you—a 
secret. I’ve tried a project! It was 
last night—Hallowe’en. I have heard 
old people say that on that night, 
under certain conditions, one’s future 
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husband or wife will appear. There 
are several tests, but I chose the sim- 
plest. It is to stand before a mirror 
in a room lighted only by the can- 
dle in one’s hand, and at just twelve 
o'clock at night eat an apple. If the 
project is successful, one’s fate will 
be seen looking in the glass at the 
same time. Well, I tried it, and 
fancied that I saw a pair of merry, 
brown eyes peeping over my shoul- 
der. That frightened me, and I 
threw the apple down and ran away. 
I don’t want to bestow a pair of 
eyes where they do not belong, but 
I think I’ve seen such. 

A short distance from our house is 
an old well, known about here as the 
‘‘Wishing Well.” The legend runs, 
that if one has a well-defined wish 
in mind and drinks from this well at 
sunrise November tst, he or she will 
know within the next twenty-four 
hours if the wish will be granted. 

So this morning I went down and 
drank from the well at sunrise. No 
doubt I am foolish, but I have just 
faith enough in the whim to wait 
with some curiosity for the something 
that may happen. I am going to tell 
you my wish, too. It is that some- 
thing will happen which will turn my 
thoughts completely away from a cer- 
tain pair of brown eyes, if I ought 
not to think of them; and I think it 
will come true. 

I want to be a model daughter to 
my parents and to find my happiness 
in my home, and I find that outside 
interests connected with a sphere to 
which I may not aspire, divide my 
thoughts and make me restless and 
unhappy. Do not think me silly 
enough to have had my head turned 
by a little notice from a stranger, who 
in all likelihood will never think of 
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me again. Really, it is not that, but 
I admire and crave refinement, and to 
me Mr. Ladd is simply a pleasant im- 
personation of courtesy and good- 
breeding. 

Wed., Nov. 2. 

Well, I went to the quilting yester- 
day afternoon. After I left you, I 
went down stairs, helped Mother get 
dinner and clear it away; then after 
sweeping the kitchen, I looked around 
the room and thought it pleasant 
enough to satisfy anybody, so, full of 
my resolve to be a good, true daugh- 
ter and let fancies alone, I went to 
my room to dress for the quilting. I 
came down all ready to start, but 
went into the kitchen to say good by 
to Mother, and just at that moment 
Mr. Ladd rode up to the door. For 
a moment I was delighted ; then, as I 
recollected my wish, I felt myself 
grow pale. Surely, if I was to forget 
him altogether, I leave you to say if 
seeing him frequently was the best 
way to bring it about? I was going 
on, after speaking to him, though the 
kitchen did look inviting and the 
quilting, somehow, did not seem so 
wholly attractive as it had an hour 
before. 

Perhaps it was because the sun lay 
warm and bright on the sanded floor, 
and a general air of hominess per- 
vaded the room. Mother motioned 
me to stay, and I knew that she was 
thinking longingly of the fresh cap 
which she wanted to put on; so I 
sat down and chatted, to give hera 
chance to array herself in it. I ex- 
plained to Mr. L. where I was going, 
so he did not think strange of my 
not taking my bonnet off. 

Presently Mother came out of her 
bedroom in all the glory of the best 
cap and pretty short-gown, and I was 
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free to go if I liked; but I didn’t like, 
though I did go. To my surprise, as 
soon as I made a move in that direc- 
tion, Mr. Ladd started to go, too, ex- 
plaining to Mother that he had not 
intended to make a long call, but 
that he was riding in our vicinity, 
and just looked in upon us, as she 
had given him permission to do. 

So we started off down the road, 
he walking by my side and leading 
his horse. He was very agreeable, 
and seemed interested in all the 
places of interest in our neighbor- 
hood, fairly making me jump when 
he suddenly asked,—‘‘ By the way, 
isn’t there a wishing well in one of 
these fields? I’ve heard the Sher- 
burnes say so.” Fortunately, my deep 
bonnet hid my scarlet face, and pres- 
ently I managed to reply that it was 
not far from our house, and some time 
he should be taken to it, if he cared 
to go. 

I was thankful that we were almost 
down to Mr. Pickering’s when he 
asked that question, for I was so 
confused that I could not talk. It 
seemed as if he must know that I 
had wished at the well,—and about 
him, too. He said good by at the 
door and rode away, and I went on 
up stairs to face a dozen girls, each 
full of jests and questions about my 
escort. I merely told them that we 
happened to be going in the same 
direction, and so he walked along 
with me, then applied myself to the 
sewing and talked but little, for my 
mind was in confusion. 

At last, the quilt was finished, and 
the girls began to prink a little before 
the young men arrived. As soon as 
they came, we had supper; then fol- 
lowed the usual games, singing, and 
dancing. I wished Joe Mason would 








not claim me for his partner a// the 
time, but he did, and so I had to 
dance, although I had rather not. 
You see he and Charlie are such 
intimate friends that it would n’t do 
to refuse to dance with him. He 
walked home with me afterwards and 
I think wanted me to ask him in, but 
I did not; so what did he do but 
stand there on the doorstep and, yes, 
truly, ask me to accept him as my 
lover ! 
in a most conclusive manner! and 
for a moment that thought so filled 
my mind that I forgot to answer Joe. 
After waiting awhile he went on,— 
‘*I do not ask you to marry me now, 


Well! My wish was granted 


but just give me a right to consider 
you mine, and I shall be the hap- 
piest fellow alive.’’ 

What could I say! I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise and could 
only stammer ‘‘ Stop, Joe! I never 
thought of such a thing. Why, I 
should just as soon think of marrying 
Charlie, as you!’’ but he would not 
listen to me, but asked me to think 
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over what he had said and Sunday 
night he would call for my answer. 
With that, he went away, and I was 
glad to go indoors and try to straight- 
en out the tangle of my thoughts. 

Mother was in bed, so I could n't 
talk with her, and I haven't found 
courage to tell her to-day, either; so 
I've come to you with the whole 
story, and after you have calmed my 
mind a little, I mas? talk with Mother. 
Don’t you think my course is a good 
deal mixed up? If I ought to do so, 
I wished to forget some one whom it 
is pleasant to remember, and behold ! 
he at once appears! That looks as if 
it were all right to think of him. 

Almost immediately comes the offer 
of the love of one of my best friends, 
who would not take me far away from 
my home and mother; but of course 
that would effectually prevent my 
ever thinking of the brown eyes, 
which look at me so persistently. 

What ought I to do, my friend and 
confidante ? 


AT HOME. 
By Bela Chapin. 


Now, while the fields and hills and vales are drest 
In the cold raiment of the pure white snow, 
From out the regions of the dread northwest, 
The raging wintry winds begin to blow. 


The great, round sun has wheeled adown the sky, 
gS . 


And angry clouds float heavily and vast ; 
The day is ending and the night is nigh, 
And with increasing chillness comes the blast. 


Here, safe at home, I little heed the storm, 
The frost so biting and white-drifting snow ; 
Beside my cheerful fire, secure and warm, 


I reck not how the freezing north winds blow. 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE EDUCATION| 


By Elisabeth Averill. 


Among the famous epochs of the 
world’s history, our own must surely 
rank, but just what title will best suit 
its wonderful character is hard to de- 
cide. “The Scientific Epoch” has been 
suggested by some. Doubtless, we who 
live in its light are too much dazzled by 
its brilliancy to be impartial judges, and 
yet of one thing we may be sure, what- 
ever other attributes our epoch may 
possess, it is undeniably an educational 
epoch. Mighty strides are being made 
in all departments of education, notably, 
perhaps, by our higher institutions of 
learning. 

Since the object of education is the 
development to the full of all the possi- 
bilities of man’s nature, so the test of 
any system of education is not merely 
the grade of scholarship attained, the 
skill or proficiency acquired in any 
given department, but more truly is its 
value to be estimated in the lives and 
characters of the men and women which 


it sends forth to their places in the 
national life. 

The type of early monastic learning 
was the man who sought out and 
hoarded up knowledge, simply to 
possess and use this power for himself 
and a few equally-favored mortals. 

Vastly different is the scattering 
broadcast of the precious fruits of 
knowledge enjoyed by the nineteenth 
century. We do not even to-day forget 
that the educational advantages are 
greatly inferior in certain monarchical 
countries to those enjoyed by ourselves 
With us, 
thanks to a public school system which, 


and our sister republics. 


in spite of its many faults, is, perhaps, 
unequalled in its peculiar relation to the 
government which supports it, education 
is not the privilege of the few, but the 
right of the many ; and, as a result, the 
average American citizen is among the 
most intelligent which the world has 
ever produced. And just as the nation- 


1 Delivered before the New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs, Manchester, N. H., October 15, 1896. 
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al type reveals the national education, 
its strength and its weakness, so the 
different state types represent the result 
of the state interest or indifference, stag- 
nation or progress, folly or wisdom. 

A further comparison of these differ- 
ent state types would be interesting, but 
our subject of to-day is concerned with 
only one of them—New Hampshire. 
What kind of men has her system of 
education given to the country? The 
names come to us with almost no effort ; 
we need not search for them, so inter- 
woven are they with great national 
issues, with the country’s pride and 
honor. Daniel Webster, Salmon P. 
Chase, Benjamin Butler, Rufus Choate, 
George Bancroft,—memory overwhelms 
us with recollections of what these men 
did for their country. 

Not with the past and its failures or 
successes, however, but with the present 
we have to do,—the present with all its 
possibilities for improvement and _ its 
need of our individual help and effort. 
That this aid may be rendered more 
effectively and intelligently, we must 
have a knowledge of the exact condition 
of our state in educational matters. 

Years ago, in the capital city of our 
nation, Daniel Webster said of Dart- 
mouth College, “There are those who 
love it,”’ and that this is still true to-day 
is proved by the loyalty of its alumni 
and the power of its constituency, as 
well as by the general public spirit man- 
ifested in its support and behalf. 

While the greater number of the stu- 
dents are from New Hampshire and her 
sister New England states, yet Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, California, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Texas, and other western and cen- 
tral states are represented, showing 
doubtless in many instances how loving- 
ly the heart turned from far distant 
lands to the dear old alma mater. In 
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spite of weaknesses and deficiencies, 
which, probably none so _ thoroughly 
appreciate as those members of the 
officers and faculty who daily struggle 
to overcome and remedy them, we have 
good reason for encouragement and 
congratulation over the present status 
of Dartmouth College. 

In these days, education has become 
a science, and it is most important to 
have at the head of our educational in- 
stitutions one who has practical expe- 
rience and an intimate knowledge of 
both the methods and aims of the so- 
called new education. How fortunate 
we are in having these conditions so 
perfectly fulfilled in President Tucker, 
those who know him best can testify. 
The college has an endowment fund of 
$1,600,000, all the interest of which is 
devoted to the running expenses of the 
college. During the past five years, it 
has received from the state $15,000. 
The students, including those of the 
medical school and the Thayer school 
of civil engineering, number 556, and 
the faculty 49. There are three resi- 
dent graduate scholarships of $300 
each, and a large number of entrance 
and class scholarships and_ beneficiary 
aids. 

Dartmouth aims to give a broad and 
liberal education, out of which the 
specialization, or the practical appren- 
tice-ship, of the technical schools may 
grow. ‘The new training has advanced 
chiefly along the lines of natural, physi- 
cal, and social science, and that this 
demand may be met and yet at the 
same time the old learning of classic 
lore be not neglected, Dartmouth has, 
in common with other colleges, adopted 
in part the elective system. 

The Thayer School of Engineering 
answers the ever-growing necessity for 
practical work. It is open to post- 
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graduates and seniors only, which is as 
it should be. The positions of wide 
responsibility and usefulness which are 
open to the civil engineer, render it im- 
perative that he bring to his profession 
that breadth which the mental training 
of a collegiate course alone can give. 

In connection with the medical school 
is the Mary Hitchcock Hospital, now 
some three years old. It is constructed 
and furnished with all the modern im- 
provements and contains 36 beds. Ap- 
pointment of some advanced medical 
student as house officer for the hospital, 
is made every six months. The stand- 
ard for admission to the department has 
been raised very materially in the past 
few years. 

The Butterfield Museum, which, in 
accordance with the desire of the donor, 
Ralph Butterfield, M. D., of Kansas 
City, class of ’39, will furnish accommo- 
dations for the departments of geology, 
mineralogy, zodlogy, botany, and social 
science, was ready for use at the open- 
ing of the present college year. The 
gymnasium is being re-fitted, and the 
fine athletic field has been laid out in 
the most approved fashion by the gen- 
erosity of the alumni, thus amply pro- 
viding for that decidedly important ele- 
ment in college training, the develop- 
ment of the body to keep pace with the 
growth of the mind. 

With all the progress and growth in 
so many different directions, we are led 
to wonder a little that Dartmouth closes 
her doors so resolutely to women. So 
royal a treatment of her sons, and New 
Hampshire’s daughters must seek their 
higher education in other states! Welles- 
ley, Vassar, Smith, Cornell, and others, 
continue to draw away many who would 
perhaps gladly owe their higher educa- 
tion to their native state. This question 


of co-education is one of ever-increasing 
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importance, and aside from the fact that 
it should especially interest a body of 
women such as are here assembled, it is 
something we have no business to ignore. 
Some of us are inclined to think, per- 
haps, that while the theory in itself may 
represent a very ideal state of things, 
the transition is, to say the least, trying ; 
but in spite of all our conservatism, it is 
coming. At Ann Arbor we may find 
perhaps the fairest example of the prac- 
tical working of the system, where of 
some 3,000 students, 600 are women on 
exactly the same footing as the male 
students. By many, indeed, the bene- 
fits are said to be quite as great to the 
men as to the women, so that very 
possibly the time may come when the 
co-educational institutions will be 
thought to offer superior advantages for 
culture, refinement, and all that pertains 
to the development of the loftier side of 
human nature. Who would then wish 
to see Dartmouth in the rear? Another 
thing which we miss at Dartmouth, and, 
indeed, throughout all the institutions of 
the state, is a chair of pedagogy. This 
is a subject which is much occupying 
the time and attention of scientific edu- 
cators; and the special department 
called child study, although in principle 
as old as motherhood, is one of the 
most modern factors in the new educa- 
tion. 

In the course of the policy adopted 
by Dartmouth of not allowing itself to 
develop into a university, but of retain- 
ing its individual college character, the 
connection between it and the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts was severed in 1891 ; 
and the inducement of a large bequest 
by Mr. Benjamin Thompson caused the 
state to locate this college in Durham. 


Here, by means of the appropriation of 
the state in '93, of $30,000, buildings 
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have been erected and well equipped, 
and the New Hampshire College has 
completed the second year of its work 
in the newenvironment. There are 153 
students and 22 members on the fac- 
ulty. The Thompson estate, valued at 
about $400,000 will be available as an 
endowment fund in 1910. Until that 
time, the college depends upon appro- 
priations from the national government 
and the generosity of the state. The 
aims of the college are, to quote from 
its catalogue, to “foster and promote 
the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in their special 
pursuits and professions,” and with its 
non-resident course, by means of which 
farmers’ sons, unable to leave home, 
may, with no expense, have the benefit 
of fuller knowledge of their work; the 
home class in agriculture, a kind of 
university extension; the short winter 
courses in agriculture and dairy work, 
it would seem that these aims were 
being accomplished. 

The college interest among the stu- 
dents suffers of course from the youth 
of the institution, as there are naturally 
no traditions or customs. On the other 
hand, the number of students is so 
small that they may come in direct con- 
tact with the professors, and are thus 
enabled to accomplish a vast amount of 
individual work. The college being 
originally intended for the benefit of 
high school graduates, the standard for 
admission is not so high as might seem 
desirable. There is so good a provision 
in regard to scholarships, that practi- 
cally any deserving New Hampshire 
student may obtain one. The Summer 
School of Biology, held in connection 
with the college at Durham, where 
teachers may the better fit themselves 
for giving instruction in nature study, is 
deserving of mention as furnishing an 
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example of practical work. The Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, a depart- 
ment of the college supported by the 
national government at an annual ex- 
pense of $15,000, conducts original in- 
vestigation and research into the mys- 
tery of plant and animal life, and is 
especially important as encouraging 
that independent and individual work, 
already so often and so strongly empha- 
sized in this paper. Finally, this insti- 
tution in the struggle it is undergoing 
to maintain its early existence, is deserv- 
ing of our hearty encouragement and 
cooperation. 

Teaching is fast ceasing to be a 
trade, and is more and more being re- 
garded as a profession for which special 
training should be required; training 
differing in no degree from that neces- 
sary for any of the other professions, 
unless, indeed, it is that it should be 
more rigorous and complete. In the 
opinion of the speaker, the time is not far 
distant when the much desired standard 
will be reached of requiring that the 
teacher have not merely the mental dis- 
cipline and intellectual breadth of col- 
lege education, but in addition to that, 
pedagogical training. 

The State Normal School, located in 
the town of Plymouth, is directly in 
line with this sort of work. It would 
seem that the standard of admission to 
this institution should be raised, requir- 
ing candidates to be at least high school 
graduates, as is the case in most other 
states. An especial advantage of the 
school is the fact that the graded 
schools of Plymouth serve as training 
schools for the Normal students, in 
which they get that practical experience 
in school methods which no amount of 
theoretical knowledge can supply. The 
total enrolment in all departments is 
340, only 91 of which are in the normal 
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department proper. Seven teachers in 
the normal and six in the training de- 
partment make up the teaching corps. 
This institution has no endowment 
fund, and all which it has received from 
the state during the past five years is 
the annual appropriation of $10,000, all 
of which is expended from year to year 
in the current expenses of the school. 
Other important works in this direc- 
tion are the different city training 
schools for teachers, five in number, and 
the nine county associations scattered 
all through the state, similar to the 
Merrimack Valley Association, which 
was formed at Manchester, March, 1896. 
The object of this association is to pro- 
mote a closer union of teachers and to 
encourage an interchange of views on 
educational matters more informal than 
is possible in the state conventions, 
Just here, in connection with profes- 
sional training for teachers, we do well 
to consider the institute work, which is 
so ably organized and conducted by our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. During the past school year, there 
has been an expenditure of $2,300, a 
large proportion of which was put upon 
the fortnight Summer School of Ply- 
mouth, and the balance upon the twenty 
single-day institutes held in different 
parts of the state. Any of you who, 
like your speaker, may have had the 
privilege of visiting the school at Ply- 
mouth during its session this past sum- 
mer, must have been impressed with the 
spirit of earnestness and enthusiasm 
which pervaded the class rooms. At- 
tendance upon the other institutes is not 
always cheerfully rendered; but at the 
Summer School we found only those who 
were glad of the opportunity to give of 
their time, strength, and money, in order 
to profit by the helpful and interesting 
instruction prepared for them. Of the 
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many hundred summer institutes, prob- 
ably there was none which, without any 
fee whatever, offered so fine a_pro- 
gramme as the one at Plymouth. The 
lectures were interesting and instruc- 
tive, but better than that, they were 
practical, many of the obstacles and 
difficulties which the teachers were sure 
to encounter being anticipated and 
dealt with then and there by the in- 
structors. It is to be regretted that the 
225 teachers there assembled did not 
feel more freedom in asking their ques- 
tions in open session; in that way the 
instruction given to individuals by the 
lecturer after class might have proved 
profitable to all present. When we 
think of the number of pupils who will 
benefit through their teachers during 
the coming year by the advantages of 
the summer school, we can not but feel 
that a vote of thanks should be ten- 
dered to Mr. Gowing for its success. 

Another factor, tending to the prog- 
ress and advance of teachers in profes- 
sional lines, is the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the last annual meeting of 
which was held at Concord, November, 
1895. To this body is due the resolu- 
tions adopted at the meeting in Man- 
chester in 1894. In accordance with 
action taken by the legislature on these 
resolutions, examinations for teachers’ 
certificates were held the past summer 
in different parts of the state, and 43 
teachers presented themselves to be ex- 
amined. 

For many years the academies have 
formed an important factor in the edu- 
cation of New Hampshire. They have 
furnished a means of education which 
the town district system, owing to the 
scattered farming population, would be 
totally unable to meet. From these in- 
stitutions have graduated many of the 
country’s most noted men. It would be 
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difficult to estimate the cumulative in- 
fluence of the academies. In spite of 
the fact that many feared the town dis- 
trict system would interfere with, if not 
destroy, the power of these institutions, 
they are to-day for the most part in a 
flourishing and forceful condition. In- 
deed, their usefulness has been greatly 
increased by a codperation with the dis- 
trict system, by an act of the legisla- 
ture, which provides that “any school 
district may contract with an academy, 
seminary, or other literary institution, 
located within its limits or immediate 
vicinity, for furnishing instruction to its 
scholars.” Thus communities not able 
to support a high school may have the 
benefit of academy instruction. These 
schools also meet a crying need of the 
present overtaxed common school cur- 
riculum in that they furnish an un- 
graded system of preparation for college. 

In New Hampshire we have, ac- 
curately speaking, no _ school fund 
proper. The literary fund, which is 
variable, as it depends chiefly upon the 
tax on deposits made by non-resident 
depositors in New Hampshire savings 
banks, is expended among all pupils of 
the state per capita. For 1894 it 
amounted to $1.27 per pupil, last year 
to $0.84 per pupil, and this year it is 
probable that it will be even less, as the 
deposits are on the decrease. The in- 
stitute fund arising from the sale of 
public lands amounts to $57,721, the 
interest of which at four per cent. is 
yearly expended by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the summer 
school and different institutes. 

May heaven forbid that we should 
wish to sit quietly with folded hands 
and complacent, self-gratulatory smiles. 
True we have much, very much in the 
way of exceptional educational advan- 
tages for which to be thankful, yet 
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there are many improvements still sadly 
needed, nay, émperatively demanded. 
Your especial attention is called to a 
few of these points. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to exaggerate their importance, 
nor is it possible for each one of us in- 
dividually to conscientiously evade her 
responsibility in the accomplishment of 
these desired reforms. First, the neces- 
sity for an increase of funds for the 
poor, small towns in isolated districts. 
Attention has already been called to 
the fact that the literary fund is distrib- 
uted per capita; this is unfair to the 
poorer towns, as may be seen at a 
glance. Surely a much fairer distribu- 
tion would be some such method as 
that suggested by State Superintendent 
Gowing in an article on “ The Rural 
School Problem,” in the GRANITE 
Montu_y for September, viz., that one 
half the fund be divided among all the 
towns and cities of the state in propor- 
tion to the number of teachers; in this 
way, the places where consolidation is 
not possible and where, therefore, more 
teachers must be employed in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils than in city 
districts, will be aided by the larger, 
richer, and more fortunate towns. 

The state is the fountainhead of all 
education for its youth; the state takes 
upon itself the responsibility of rearing 
its inhabitants to be good citizens ; shall 
not the state then be held responsible ? 
Shall not justice be exacted at her 
hands for ail her children eguad/y? Is 
it justice that some should enjoy 38 
weeks’ schooling and others, through no 
fault of their own, be permitted only 
12? Pray, how is it right that the chil 
dren in communities where there exists 
a greater aggregate of wealth and inhab- 
itants should enjoy a much greater pro- 
portion of the bounty of the state? In- 
deed, if there is to be any partiality, 
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any inequality, should it not be exer- 
cised towards those who are less highly 
favored in other respects ? who, far from 
centres of culture and refinement, are 
hungry for this intellectual feast, which 
is often left untasted by the sons and 
daughters of the city district? Dear 
friends, these children look for redress 
for the injustice under which they suf- 
fer. Mere fo/icy would indicate a more 
generous care of their interests. From 


‘the hills of New Hampshire and Ver- 


mont have come the bone and sinew of 
the modern civilization, the keen bus- 
iness men of large cities; the very cream 
of the country-bred men and women 
has gone to enrich our national life. 
Mere self-interest indicates that indus- 
tries, cities, the state itself, should be 
vitally concerned in the improvement of 
the rural school. But there is a much 
higher reason than this same self-inter- 
est. A good old Book which we all 
revere and which is full of practical, 
every-day wisdom, says: ‘We then who 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves.” Thus, because it is a gracious, 
grateful, Christian thing to do, the state 
should see to it that her less fortunate 
children, those who struggle against all 
manner of odds and disadvantages, are 
aided and encouraged and given their 
just dues in the matter of education. 
Therefore, I lay very close to your heart 
and conscience the necessity of state aid 
to the poorer towns. 

Then, naturally; we must see that 
these funds are wisely and scientifically 
distributed. Have we not secured 
legislation concerning supervision for 
groups of towns? Yes, but here again 
there is a need of state aid. Mind you 
it is skt//ed supervision which is needed. 
Men trained to the work, superintend- 
ents who are practical educators, abreast 
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with the times and alive to the peculiar 
exigencies of the situation. Such men 
are not to be had for merely nominal 
salaries, and where the town districts 
are not financially able to offer the sal- 
ary requisite, the state should come to 
their assistance, even offering, as an in- 
ducement, half the amount needful to 
secure the services of a competent, 
trained superintendent to any group of 
towns which shall raise the other half. 
In this way, and in this way only, can 
we be sure that the state’s best interests 
are cared for. 

The absolute demand for better 
teachers has been already emphasized ; 
but this is so important a fact that you 
will permit its iteration and reiteration. 
Especially in the primary department is 
this need felt. In certain parts of the 
West to-day, higher salaries are paid to 
the primary teachers than to high school 
assistants, and the reason is obvious. 
No period of child life is more impor- 
tant than the first seven years ; hence for 
no department of school work should 
more careful, scientific preparation be 
made than for the lower grades of 
schools. Our western friends are more 
progressive in this respect than we are ; 
but rest assured we shall not be far be- 
hind, for even now the call is impera- 
tive for better primary instruction, and 
soon the very highest degree of profes- 
sional excellence will be exacted of our 
teachers in the lower grades. 

There is also a great lack of male 
teachers in New Hampshire. Fully 
nine tenths of New Hampshire’s teach- 
ers are women. Far be it from me to 
underestimate in any degree the teach- 
ing women do in this state and all over 
the land; in certain directions, it is un- 
deniably superior to that of the male 
teacher. However, the most -intense 
fanatic on women’s rights, the most 
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ardent advocate of that much-abused, 
over-rated, misunderstood, absurdly- 
caricatured object, the “ New Woman,” 
can scarcely take exception to the state- 
ment that men and women, however 
equal, are certainly very unlike, and will 
continue so to the end of time; and in 
education, as in most other things, it is 
the joining of their forces which pro- 
duces the best results and ensures the 
most brilliant success. In view of this 
fact, would it not be for the best inter- 
ests of the state and of society that 
more men should engage in this profes- 
sion of teaching, which is so noble and 
far-reaching in its influence? 

A strengthening of the truancy and 
compulsory laws is needed, by means 
of which a truant officer may be legally 
empowered, without seeking sanction 
from any one, to take a child from the 
streets and place him in school. The 
age at which school children may be 
employed in factories should be raised. 

We have no time here to discuss ways 
and means for accomplishing these re- 
forms; it is sufficient that when the 
public demand them, ways will be 
found. Our-part in the. matter is to 
help create that public spirit which 
shall demand the very best education, 
and be satisfied with nothing less. 
Whatever may be our individual opin- 
ion with regard to the action of the 
chief executive of the state in failing 
to approve the school appropriations at 
the last session of the legislature, we 
must all feel gratified that the members 
had the educational interests of the 
people so close at heart. 

We have said in an earlier part of 
this paper that some knowledge of the 
educational status was necessary for 
intelligent aid. But knowledge is not 
enough; action is needed—action indi- 
vidual and action united. We cannot 
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go away from this meeting, where we 
have come in touch with each other and 
with the broad, onward sweep of the 
educational movement of the day, and 
not be either distinctively better or dis- 
tinctively worse. No matter how strong 
our feeling, how quick our sympathy, 
how ready our understanding of the 
arguments presented, however urgent 
the impulse to give of our best, if 
we go forth to inactivity and a tame 
acquiescence in the present state of 
things, we shall have met in vain, far 
worse than in vain. It is easy to talk 
and theorize; it is quite another thing 
to accomplish. 

In this matter of education, we 
women have a work to do, a responsi- 
bility which cannot be shifted. What- 
ever may be our position on the suf- 
frage question, the right has been ac- 
corded New Hampshire women of vot- 
ing on school matters, and our duty is 
to attend the school meeting. Let noth- 
ing short of sickness prevent. Give 
matters there your thoughtful, intelli- 
gent consideration. See men and 
women best suited to the position put 
upon the school-board; consider the 
wisdom and the propriety of the school 
appropriations; make it a vital, a per- 
sonal matter. 

Then, visit schools. Now, by that is 
not meant the particular school which 
Tommy or Fanny may attend, or for 
the purpose of hearing Tommy or Fan- 
ny recite, or to encourage the teacher. 
These motives are all praiseworthy and 
have their proper place, but are not 
now under discussion. Visit schools 
in fulfilment of your duty as a citizen ; 
visit schools whether you have children 
there or not; visit a// the schools; visit 
them in the spirit of observation as to 
ventilation, lighting, heating, the sani- 
tary condition of the out-buildings, the 
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wsthetic principles, etc. Let it be your 
business to inform yourself as to the 
general condition of the schools in your 
district. Study the school laws of the 
state; inform yourself thoroughly as to 
what those laws require and permit. 
Armed with this knowledge, you may 
make some use of the observations you 
have taken in your visiting. 

Instead of occupying themselves 
solely with interesting and profitable 
courses of instruction, or reading his- 
tory, literature, etc., why should not the 
education committees of our women’s 
clubs do some aggressive work as well? 
For example, right here in Manches- 
ter, what is to prevent a committee of 
women, of the different clubs, from 
canvassing the mills throughout the 
entire city to ascertain from actual 
observation of, and personal conversa- 
tion with, the employés, how many of 
the children are under the prescribed 
age, how many of them can read and 
write. Besides aiding in the enforce- 
ment of the law in these cases, the 
work would surely open up many new 
avenues of helpful endeavor. In smaller 
places, club committees might take it 
upon themselves to see that the zsthetic 
nature of the children be nurtured; that 
the walls of the school building have a 
few good pictures, the shelves a few 
books, the yard a bed of pretty flowers ; 
more impcrtant still, that the school- 
house be as clean, well ventilated, and 
airy as your own attractive homes; that 
the drinking water be pure, and above 
all, that the out-buildings are properly 
cared for. In the superintendent’s re- 
port, we see that there are still some 
in the state which are veritable plague- 
spots upon the face of the earth. Do 
you not know that you need tolerate 
no such unsanitary conditions in your 
towns? that you can compel school- 
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boards to remove them? If you do 
not realize that fact, read in the school 
laws, section 16, under school-houses, 
and then go home, inform yourselves, 
and act. 

All these are mere suggestions and 
examples of the practical, aggressive 
work in education which lies at our 
very doors. Once entered upon by 
really earnest, eager women, number- 
less other lines of work will present 
themselves. 

In conclusion, will you pardon me, 
if even at the risk of being deemed 
repetitious, emphasis is once more 
given to the necessity for action on 
the part of club women, and this not 
merely on this subject, in our own club 
or federation, but throughout the entire 
movement. Let us, in all love and loy- 
alty to the club, in all sincerity and 
honesty to ourselves, consider the dan- 
ger of the club becoming self-centred. 
It is very delightful to be brought in 
contact with the progressive men and 
women in the many departments of 
philanthropic, social, and __ scientific 
work; to keep in touch with the great 
and good movements of our times, and 
all this is well, it is as it should be, but 
I ask you, Is it enough? Are we not 
too prone to inform ourselves some- 
what, write papers, talk learnedly, feel 
carried out of ourselves by a rush of 
enthusiasm in listening to the words of 
some consecrated worker, and then— 
let it rest there? 

By the love we bear the club and the 
federation, by the heart interest we feel 
in the many movements for which the 
clubs labor and struggle, by the alle- 
giance we owe to the cause of woman- 
hood and humanity, may each one of 
us go forth not merely to speak in de- 
fence of right, justice, and progress, 
but to Act. 














LEVI K. FULLER. 


Levi K. Fuller was born at Westmoreland, February 24, 1841, and died at 
Brattleboro, Vt., October 10. Naturally of a mechanical bent, he early devoted 
himself to study in that branch. In 1860, he became connected with the Estey 
company, and for more than 20 years, at the time of his death, had been its vice- 
president. The adoption of international pitch was largely due to his efforts. 
He held various town and other offices, and had served the state of Vermont as 
state senator, lieutenant-governor, and governor, being elected to the last named 
position in 1892. 

EDWARD F. JOHNSON. 

Edward F. Johnson was born in Hollis, October 21, 1842, and graduated from 
Dartmouth college in 1864. He studied at the Harvard Law school, and was 
admitted to the bar, May 11, 1866. Since that date he had practised in Boston 
and Marlboro, Mass., and had been justice of the police court in the latter city 
since 1882. He died October 27. 

W. D. PERKINS. 

The death of William Dana Perkins, a New Hampshire man, is announced 
from Sacramento, Cal. Mr. Perkins was born, February 22, 1831, and went to 
California in 1850. He had held public office much of his life, and at the time 
of his death was state librarian. 


O. D. CHENEY. 
Oscar Dean Cheney was born in Plaistow 55 years ago, and died at Haverhill, 
Mass, October 29. He was educated at Colby academy, Dartmouth college, 


and Harvard Medical school. He had practised in Haverhill 25 years, and was 
also well known as a manager of European excursions. 
E. C. BATCHELDER. 

E. C. Batchelder was born at Peru, Vt., July 18, 1818, and removed to Tilton 
in 1847. He engaged in the dry-goods business there for six years, and then 
came to Milford, where he continued in the same business with great success. 
He died October 26. 

OWEN DAME. 

Owen Dame was born at Dover, in February, 1833, and died at Lynn, Mass., 
October 28. Throughout his life he was connected with the banking business, 
holding responsible positions with such institutions in Newport, R. L, New York 
city, Chicago, Boston, and Lynn. At the time of his death he had lately com- 
pleted 25 years of service as cashier of the First National bank of Lynn. 

CHARLES L. EPPS. 

Charles L. Epps was born in Francestown in 1833, and died at Chicago, IIL, 
October 14. After receiving an academic education, he entered business life at 
Concord, and later at Manchester. From there he went to Chicago in 1856. For 
40 years he was a prominent member of the board of trade as a maltster. Mr. 


Epps was a member of the Sons of New Hampshire society. He married, in 1866, 
Miss Green, of Baltimore, who survives him. 
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